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The Literary Week. 


Tue fear expressed in some quarters that we are fast 
becoming a nation of novel readers and little else need not 
be regarded very seriously. Quiet readers of good books, 
old and new, travel along on the road they have chosen 
undistracted by wars, hot weather, or the newest fiction. 
They live quiet lives in quiet streets. The fiction readers 
and writers hustle one another and cry in the market- 

lace : hence the disproportionate attention given to them. 

evertheless we, as a nation, do read an enormous number 
of novels, and the autumn publishing lists show that there 
will be no falling off in the supPhy. To those already 
announced, the following, to be published by Mr. Heinemann, 
may be added: Zhe Lane that had no Turning, by Gilbert 
Parker; The Mantle of Elijah, by I. Zangwill; Jack Raymond, 
by Mrs. Voynich ; Zhe Image Breakers, by Gertrude Dix ; 
The Lady of Dreams, by Una L. Silberrad ; The Provencale, 
by T. A. Cook ; The Hidden Model, by F. Forbes Robertson ; 
besides new novels by Hall Caine, Miss Robins, Kassandra 
Vivaria, and Sarah Grand. 

Mr. SterHen Putiuirs’s play, ‘‘ Herod the King,” which 
Mr. Tree will produce after ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” is in no sense 
religious ; no Biblical persons appear, nor are they referred 
to, beyond a sense generally felt of someone about to come 
and reign over Judwa. This prophecy forms a sort of 
impending doom, and causes Herod vague uneasiness. 
The story is of the almost insane passion of Herod 
the Great for his wife Mariamne. erod having, for 

olitical reasons, caused her favourite brother to be 

illed, found that this political murder had estranged 
from him the love of Mariamne. Finding that she, whom 
he madly adored, had suddenly grown cold to him, his 
passion became a madness, fed continually by his mother 
and sister, who hated Mariamne for her arrogance. At 
last he was induced to order her death, after much vacilla- 
tion, and to some extent for political reasons. But, though 
he had given order for her death, so strong was his in- 
fatuation that, when she was dead, he continued to nourish 
the idea that she still lived. As Herod alone stood 
between Judeea and the Roman legions, it was all- 
oe that he should be humoured in his delusion, as, 
if he once realised the fact of his wife’s death, he would 
go mad. The latter part of the play deals with this 
situation—the whole Court endeavouring to distract the 
King’s mind from a reality, in order that he might still 
be capable of geverning. 

Mr. Wit11aM Nicnorson leaves England on Saturday to 
fulfil a three months’ engagement with Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. He will make portraits for Harper’s Weekly of 
the principal figures in the coming Presidential election. 


Messrs. Macmirran & Co. are bringing out Profit 
Sharing between Employer and Employée, by Mr. Nicholas 
Payne Gilman, a work which has attracted much notice in 
America in the last ten years. Mr. Gilman bases his 
arguments on a careful study of all the experiments made 
in Europe and America. He gives a long account of 
Leclaire, the ‘‘ father of profit-sharing.” 


WE have permission to print the following portion of 
2 ere addressed to Mrs. Stephen Crane by Mr. W. D. 
owells : 


Hamlin Garlin first told me of Maggie, which your 
busband then sent me. I was slow in getting at it, and 
be wrote me a heartbreaking note to the effect that he 
saw I did not care for his book. On this I read it, and 
found that I did care for it immensely. I asked him to 
come and see me, and he came to tea and stayed far into 
the evening, talking about his work, and the stress there 
was on him to put in the profanities which I thought 
would shock the public from him, and about the semi- 
savage poor, whose t he had studied in that book. 
He spoke wisely and kindly about them, and especially 
about the Tough, who was tough because, as he said, he 
felt that ‘‘ everything was on him.” He came several 
times afterwards, but not at all oftener than I wished, 
or half so often, and I knew he was holding off from 
modesty. He never came without leaving behind him 
some light on the poor, sad life he knew so well in New 
York, so that I saw it more truly than ever before. He 
had thought wisely and maturely about it, but he had no 
plan for it, perbaps not even any hope without a 
plan. He was the great artist which he was because he 
was in no wise a sentimentalist. Of course I was struck 
almost as much by his presence as by his mind, 
and admired his strange, melancholy beauty, in which 
there was already the forecast of his early death. His 
voice charmed me, and the sensitive lips from which it 
came, with their intelligent and ironical smile, and his 
mystical, clouded eyes. Inevitably there was the barrier 
between his youth and my age that the years make, and 
I could not reach him where he lived as a young man 
might. I cannot boast that I understood him y; a 
man of power, before he comes to its full expression, is 
bard to understand. It is doubtful if he is quite in the 
secret himself. but I was always aware of his power, and 
nothing good that he did surprised me. He came to see 
me last just before he sailed for England the last time, 
and then he showed the restlessness of the malarial fever 
that was preying on him; he spoke of having got it in 
Cuba. But even then, with the sense that we were 
getting at each other less than ever, I felt bis rare quality. 
I do not think America has produced a more distinctive 
and vital talent. 


The Gateless Barrier, by Lucas Malet, which has bern 
ny oy this week, is introduced by the following extract 
rom the writings of Lafcadio Hearn. It is called, oddly 
enough, “ Preface”’ : 


What is the book ? 

According to the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese 
characters of the title, we «all it Mu-Mon-Kwan, which 
means ‘‘The Gateless Barrier.” It is one of the books 
especially studied by the Zen sect, or the sect of Dhyana. 
A peculiarity of some of the Dhyina texts—this (story) 

ing a one example—is that they are not explanatory. 
They only suggest. Questions are put, but the student 
must think out the answers for himself. He must think 
them out, but not write them. You know that Dhydna 
represents human effort to reach, through meditation, 
zones of thought beyond the range of verbal expression ; 
and any thought narrowed into utterance loses all Dhyana 
quality. . . . Well, this story is supposed to be true; but 
it is used only for a DhyAna®question. . . . 
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Tus mystery of the authorship of those pleasant books, 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden and A Solitary Summer, 
is reported to have been “swept aside.” The writer is 
stated to be no other than Princess Henry of Pless, whose 
brother, Mr. George Cornwallis West, married Lady 
Randolph Churchill last month. The New York Criti 
gives the information, and it adds: 


It would be superfluous to say that the Princess Henry 
is clever. One need only read her books to be convinced 
of that. They strike a new note in literature, and one that 
rings strong and true. For ey ——— — bod 
special training to master such a delig iterary s+ 
is certainly remarkable. Such books as the German (farden 
make life worth living. 


This is an odd way of supporting the truth of the announce- 
ment. ‘Princess Henry of Pless wrote these books,” 
says the Critic; ‘if you doubt her cleverness, read them.” 
Yes, but their merits do not prove she wrote them ; they 
merely prove that the person who wrote them is clever. 
We do not know whether Princess Henry of Pless wrote 
these books or not; very likely the Critic is right, but we 
should like some confirmation. 


Marcet Privosr has been talking to an interviewer 
about the French novel of the next century. In the course 
of his remarks, as reported by the Paris correspondent of 


the Pall Mall Gazette, M. Prévost said : 


The most noticeable change that has come over the 
French novel of quite recent years is its increasing serious- 
ness. The theory of art for art’s sake, dear to Flaubert 
and to those who came immediately after him, has fallen 
into disrepute. The French novelist of to-day is troubled 
about many things. Social and religious questions pre- 
occupy him; he has become a writer with & purpose. 
Even the veterans hnve been touched by grace—if grace 
it be. Huysmans, who wrote Les Saurs Vatard and 
A-vau-l’eau, has come to write La Cathédrale, and the 
author of L’Assommoir is also the author of Fécondité. 
The strongest of the younger men have all of them a 
serious bent. Striking examyles are Maurice Barrés, who 
would work out according to his lights the political 
regeneration of his country, and Paul Adam, who is 
pro‘oundly interested in social problems. 


M. Prévosr defends the pre-occupation of modern French 
novelists with the failures of marriage, the P.M. G. corre- 
spondent reporting and commenting as follows: 


He considers that society being based upon marriage» 
breaches of the matrimonial contract are of necessity a 
matter of grave moment, and as such furnish the novelist 
with rich and most legitimate material. His contention 
may be indisputable so far as it goes, but it would be 
more to the point if he could convince us that the writers 
referred to have been accustomed to take a view in any 
way serious of the connubial misadventures which form 
their staple theme. Marcel Prévost is of opinion, however, 
that there will be less harping in the future on the breaches 
of a certain commandment. He even thinks that the love 
interest in general is destined to fall into the background, 
but not that women will on this account play a smaller 
part in the novelist’s The change will be that the 
more serious interests of the sex will come to the front. 
He threatens us, in a word, with a further crop of those 
Feminist novels of which there has been so prolific an 
output of late. But it may be that he has the enthusiasm 
of the neophyte. Being a recent convert to Feminism, 
he perhaps over-estimates the interest taken in women’s 
rights by the world in a He further predicts that 
the French novel is likely to become longer, in consequence 
of the difficulty of treating serious topics in brief. The 
three-volume English novel has , he says, to seem 
ridiculous to Frenchmen. He is, perhaps, unaware that 
in England the three-volume novel is a thing of the past. 
It would be strange, indeed, if the monster were to re- 
appear in Paris after having received its quietus in London. 


By way of supplement to Taz Booxworm’s Ibsen note, 
printed in a recent issue of this journal, it may be men- 
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tioned that in 1876 appeared a translation by Catherine 
Ray of “The Emperor and the Galilean: a drama in two 
— In 1879, or thereabouts, appeared privately 
ranslations from the Norse, by a B. S. S., who, we believe, 
was Mr. Andrew Johnson, late M.P. for South Essex. 
The volume, which was printed by John Bellows, of 
Gloucester, contains the first act of ‘‘ Catiline” (spelled 
“ Cataline” hout), “Terje Vigen,” a story in verse 
and prose, some lines from ‘‘ Brand” on charity, “‘ The 
Little Tell Tales,” ‘“‘The Eiderduck,” and a ‘‘ Lullaby ”— 
all from Ibsen. A very odd translation by T. Weber of 
Nora appeared at Copenhagen in 1880. Hereis a fragment 
from it: 

Kroastap: If it were so why did you then write to me 

a such letter as you did ? 
Mrs. LINDE . oo E wane te ee oe Se 
also my duty to extirpate with you all your feelings for 
me. 


Mr. Archer’s fine translation of Zhe Doll’s House was first 
ublished by Mr. Unwin in 1889, who issued Mr. Edward 
arrett’s Brand in 1894. 


Porrry, it is well known, can pay handsomely, Mr. 
Edwin Markham, the author of 7'he Man with the Hoe, is 
said to have drawn an income from his poetry “far in 
excess of even the president of the college in the 
world.” Mr. Markham has another volume of poems in 
hand, and a “ boom” in America is assured. 


Tue American section of the Paris Exhibition includes a 
complete bibliography of pamphlets and books written by 
negro authors, carried out with great thoroughness by Mr. 
Daniel Murray, of the Congressional Library, under the 
direction of the librarian of Congress, Mr. Herbert 
Putnam. The following account of this work is given in 
the Chicago Zimes- Herald : 


In Mr. Murray’s preliminary list of books and pamphlets 
by negro authors there are 1,100 titles and about 1,200 
writers. These beginnings have been found mostly in 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton. The pamphlet literature a gg oot interesting, 
as showing to what extent coloured men became thinkers 
and scholars in days when it was a crime to teach negroes 
to read and write. These people without a country and 
without favour not only became educated, but what they 
wrote contributed greatly to the political, religious, and 
social questions of the day. Many of these earlier writers 
were educated in the West Indies. Much of their writing 
exhibited excellence of the highest order. 

The chief characteristic of nearly all of this early writing 
by negro authors was seriousness. There was but little 
fiction, poetry, or humour. How to destroy slavery and 
bring freedom and equality to the enslaved was the burden 
of most of the first negro euthors. With the conquest of 
slavery negro authors lost their most inspiring theme. 
Since that time a very few men and women have gained 
name and fame as contributors to American literature. 


Comrine to individual works, the Zimes-Herald remarks: 


George W. Williams’s History of the American Negro, 
in two large volumes, is an interesting and valuable com- 
pilation. Bishop Payne’s History of the A. M. E. Church, 
Anna J. Cooper’s essays, A Voice from the South, Frederick 
Douglass’s wond autobiography, the more recent 
publications by Booker T. Washington, Prof. Du Boise, 
and the lives of Phillips and Sumner by Archibald Grimke, 
and the literary productions of Paul Laurence Dunbar and 
Charles Chestnut, are representative of the best things 
contributed to American literature by negro authors. 
These later books are what might be called the first pro- 
dactions of the negro in freedom. It is the first li 
utterance of the negro who has been to school. It is also 

hetic of what may be expected. It is a promise that 
authorship of a most interesting and valuable kind will 
develop in the course of the progressive life of the race. 
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Tue Publishers’ Circular takes exception to certain state- 
ments in our recent article on the future of the six-shilling 
novel. Thus it airily remarks: 


The value of our contemporary’s opinion on the question 
in general may be inferred from the circumstance that it 


seems to think the ordinary profit of a bookseller on a six- 


sbilling novel is fourpence. 


To this we reply that the ordinary profit on a six-shilling 
novel ts fourpence. Very few booksellers (none except 
those who order in thirteens, twenty-sixes, &c.) get more. 
They pay 4s. 2d. and sell at 4s. 6d. The Publishers’ 
Circular continues : 


How is success or partial success to be estimated? After 
this fashion: ‘‘Jiet a man,” we are told, ‘‘ write a novel 
which sells only two thousand copies, and he will find 
half a dozen firms anxious to accept all risks and pay him 
from £75 to £100 on account of royalties upon delivery 
of the MS. of his next novel. Even if a novel sells but a 
thousand copies, thus clearing its first edition, the author 
may in future choose his publisher from several, and 
obtain from £30 to £50 in advance on his next MS.” To 
make them generally accurate these statements require 
considerable modification and qualification. 

No modificagion or qualification is necessary. We wrote 
of actual facts, and we can give the names of authors and 
publishers, and all details. Finally, we may remark that 
the Publishers’ Circular distorts one of our arguments when 
it quotes us as saying that “‘ another publisher . . . said 


it would be a thing to return to the thirty-one-and- 
six figure.” e wrote “ bookseller,” not ‘‘ publisher,” 
which quite alters the point. 


Quatms of incredulity—we know not why—mar our 
enjoyment of some stories told in a paper called the Gem 
about literary predilections in high places. Lord Salisbury, 
in addressing recently the members of a literary club of 
which he is president, is said to have related the following 
story: 

One book has always fascinated me, and on more than 
one occasion has drawn me out of bed very early in the 
morning. This is Dumas’ Monte Cristo. A few months 
ago I was staying at Sandringham. I had my favourite 
with me; and abvut half-past four in the morning I got 
up and went into the beautiful grounds, and sat down for 
an hour or two to be “ carried away”’ by my book. I had 
been reading for about half-an-hour when I heard someone 
say, ‘‘ What! are a Prime Minister’s duties so heavy that 
he must needs be up so early in order to study?” I 
turned, and saw the Prince of Wales. I showed him the 
book that had drawn me out so early, and he said laugh- 
ingly that he would read such au apprently fascinating 
book. Three weeks afterwards he said to me: ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo drew you out of bed at half-past four in the morn- 
ing; I may say that it drew me out of my bed at four in 
the morning.” 


The Gem goes on to tell us that the Princess of Wales is a 
great admirer of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, Zhe Christian, 
concerning which Her Royal Highness said to the Dean of 
Winchester : 


“* The Christian is to me a most impressive book. The 
hero, John Storm, may have been a mistaken enthusiast, 
but enthusiasm, even though it be mistaken, is surely 
better than intolerable, placid indifference. Kings, princes 
(yes, and even princesses), peers, and people must be 
_— ts if they wish to benefit their country one little 

it,” 
Nor do these revelations exhaust the Gem’s stories. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s tastes in reading were made 
known recently, it seems, to ‘‘a lady visitor at Lambeth.” 
Dr. Temple said : 


‘* When I was a curate, I used to devote all my spare 
time to reading Homer, Virgil, and the noble avcient 
classics. When I was a vicar I used to devote all my 
spare time to talking abovt these noble classics. Now I 
am an Archbishop I am a privileged person, and I devote 
some of my precious time to reading— Rudyard Kipling. 
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' You think Rudyard Kipling somewhat strong for an 
Archbishop, perhaps ? Madam, Rudyard Kipling ‘rings 
strong,’ but he invariably ‘ rings trae.’ ” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, by the way, was never a 
— Lastly, the Duke of Devonshire is reported to have 
sald : 

‘I would sooner by far spend a few hours reading 
Mill’s Logic—and very pleasant hours they would be, too— 
than in ing any work of fiction or romance. How- 
ever, one novel has for many years had a great influence 
over me—I mean Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere. 
The hero, Robert Elsmere, is a character that will live and 
teach for years to come.” 


Ir is not often that we see a catalogue of such out-of- 
the-way literature as one which has just been issued by 
Messrs. Maurice, of Bedford-street, Covent Garden. It is 
a catalogue of ‘The Literature of Occultism and Arche- 
ology”; and it is divided under such awesome ——_ 
as Alchemy, Astrology, Chiromancy, Magic and Witch- 
craft, Mystics and Oracles, Platonism, &. The following 
titles will give an idea of this remarkable catalogue : 


HIGGINS (Godfrey) ANACALYPSIS, an attempt to 
draw aside the Veil of the Suaitic Isis, or, an inquiry into 
the Origin of Languages, Nations, and Religions. 1836. 

SECRETS REVEALED, or an Open Entrance to the 
Shut Palace of the King, containing the greatest treasure 
in Chemistry never yet so plainly discovered, composed 
by a famous Engli , Anonymous, or Eyrneus 
Philaletha Cosmopolita, who atteined to the Philosopher’s 
Stone, from the Latin of John Langius. 1669. 

TRIUMPHAL CHARIOT of ANTIMONY, by Basil 
Valentine, with the Commentary of Theodore Kerckringius, 
the Physiciah, translated ftom the Latin edition of 1685, 
with Biographical and Critical Introduction, engraved 
title and plates of Alchemical vessels. 1893. 

DEVIL WORSHIP in FRANCE.—A Record of things 
seen and heard in the Secret Societies according to the 
Evidence of Initiates, by A. E. Waite. 1896. 

BARRETT geen The Magus, or Celestial Intelli- 
gencer; being a complete System of Occult Philosophy, 
containing the Anutient and Modern Practice of the 
Cabalistic Art, Natural and Celestial Magic, &c., showing 
the wonderful effects that may be performed by a know- 
ledge of the Celestial Influences, the Occult Properties of 
Metals, Herbs, and Stones, and the application of active 
to passive principles, curious engravings, magical and 
cabalistical figures. The rare original edition with coloured 
plates of demons, &c. 1801. 

Reavers of the Westminster Gazette are disputing on the 
nature of the Roundel as distinct from the Rondeau. 
Mr. Swinburne long ago defined the Roundel as follows: 


THE ROUNDEL. 
A Roundel is wrought as a ring or a starbright sphere, 
With craft of delight and with conning of sound unsought, 
That the heart of the hearer may smile if to pleasure his ear 
A Roundel is wrought. 
Its jewel of music is carven of all or of aught— 
Love, laughter, or mourning—remembrance of rapture or 
fear— 
That fancy may fashion to hang in the ear of thought. 
As a bird’s quick song runs round, and the hearts in us 
hear— 
Pause answers to pause, and again the same strain caugbt, 
So moves the device whence, round as a pearl or tear, 
A Roundel is wrought. 
A correspondent of the Westminster Gazette quotes also the 
late Mr. Gleeson White’s preface to his “ Canterbury 
Poets ” Ballades and Rondeaus as follows: ° 


The Rondel, Rondeau, and Roundel, a group having 
& common origin, are now to some extent classified by 
each accepted variety using one form of the common name 
to denote its shape, but this division is purely arbitrary 
and a modern custom. 


The variety most generally known now as the Roundel is 
that which follows Mr. Swinburne’s model. 
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A tarar illustrated édition de luxe of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales has been in course of om 
for some years in Denmark, practically under the auspices 
of the Danish Government, An English translation will 
he published by Mr. Heinemann. The illustrations, by 
Hans Tegnier, have been engraved on wood, 


Tne first number of Mr. Clement Soott’s new weekly 
paper, The Free Lance, will be published on October 6. 
The drama “ will be attended to by myself.” 


A .1rrLE while before his death, Richard Hovey wrote 
for the Saturday Evening Post (New York) the following 
lines. They were quoted in the last issue of our con- 
temporary for the first time: 


What ane have you of praising ? Could I find 
Some lone t no one praises yet, 

I rather mn d choose him, that Coaighe know 

A fellow-craftsman knew him, marked him, loved. 
Rut you—the whole world praises you. What need 
Have you of any speech I have to give? 

Yet for the craft’s sake I must not be dumb ; 

And for the craft’s sake you will pardon me. 

But I had rather meet you face to face, 

And talk of other and indifferent things, 

And say = jae tee all = I would say 
(Praise and t iving for your splendid song, 
Praise and the pelle of the Empires of the Blood), 
But leave you, silent, as we English do— 

And you would know, and you would understand. 








Bibliographical. 

‘““Wantep, a new edition of the Works of Samuel 
Richardson ’—that is the latest cry from the depths of 
the earnest reading population, and one wishes that one 
could administer consolation to those thus lifting up their 
voices. But have they any idea of what they are asking 
for? Do they realize that Richardson was one of the 
most verbose of authors, rivalling in his way the “ inter- 
minable romancers” born over-sea? To reprint all 
Fielding and all Smollett is easy work; but to reprint all 
tichardson ——! It is a long time since that feat was 
attempted. It has been essayed only once, for example, 
during the past twenty years—namely, in 1883, under the 
auspices of Mr. Leslie Stephen. During the same period 
Clarissa Harlowe, Pamela, and Sir Charles Grandison have 
each appeared in two editions. Clarissa was reprinted 
by Mr. Dicks (in an abridged form, I take for granted) 
in 1890. In 1893 it was reprinted (also in an abrid 
form) by Messrs. Routledge, who reproduced it in that 
shape last year. Pamela (abri , I presume) was 
reprinted in 1891 both by Mr. Dicks and by Messrs. 
Routledge. Of Sir Charles Grandison there was an edition 
(abridged ?), with illustrations from the original copper 
plates, in 1886. Five years there was an edition, in 
two volumes, of Letters Selected from Sir Charles Grandison — 
jet another abridgment. 

I venture to think that Richardson gains by editing of 
this sort. Marvellously clever as is his minute method, 
there are occasions on which he repeats himself unneces- 
sarily and unfortunately. He is not an author of whom 
it is desirable to reproduce every word. In so saying, 
I am glad to have “Omar” FitzGerald on my side. 
Writing in 1868 about a magazine article on Ri 
he says of Clarissa: ‘The reviewer admits that it might 
be abridged ; I am convinced of that, and have done it 
for my own satisfaction. . . . I am sure I could (with a 
pair of scissors) launch old Richardson again: we shouldn’t 
go off the stocks easy (pardon nautical metaphors), but 


stick by the way, amid the jeers of Reviewers who had 
never read the original; but we should float at last.” It 
is a pity. that FitzGerald never wielded that pair of scissors 
It so happens, however, that an 


to practical purpose. 
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abridgment of Clarissa was made by E. 8. Dallas, of the 
Times, and published in 1868 in the form and guise of an 
ordinary three-volume novel. It would be a 
know what measure of public support this received. d 
the public take to it, or did they leave it severely alone? I 
forget ; though I remember thinking that the abridgment 
het been skilfully ‘ormed. 

Talking of Fi d, I have ‘to thank Col. W. F. 
Prideaux for bestowing upon me one of the fifty privately- 

rinted copies of the Notes for a Bibliography of Edward 
its , which he contributed in the first place to the 
columns of Notes and Queries. The Notes have been cor- 
rected where n and their compiler has since 
printed a four-page “‘ Postcript,” conveying some addi- 
tional information. Votes and Postscript er make 
up a bibliography of FitzGerald which is, I should say, 
practically complete. It is, moroever, one of the most read- 
able as well as useful of bibliographies, for the author, 

ing d mere technicalities, supplies a condensed 

i évery one of the publications he records. Of 
the Reibdiydt, y the way, he says comparatively little, 
wisely referring the reader to the book by Mr. Heron- 
Allen, in which the history of FitzGerald’s best-known 
work is given in full detail. I thoroughly agree with 
Col. Prideaux that it is ‘a matter of that the 
attention of the world should be concentrated ” upon Fitz- 
Gerald’s version of the Rubdiydt, “‘ a poem which, noble in 
expression as it is, throws but a dim sidelight upon the 
real nature of the man.” I also join in ‘the hope that 
cheap editions of the lesser works of FitzGerald may, 
within a short time, be issued to rank on one’s shelves with 
the ‘ Golden ’ edition of the Rubdiydt.” 

It is announced that the forthcoming new edition (the 
second) of Mr. Swinburne’s Rosamund will be enriched by 
a “‘dedicatory poem.” I have reason to believe that that 

m is addressed to Mr. Swinburne’s cousin, Mrs. Disney 

ith, a lady whose stories for children (such as Mark 
Dennis and The Chorister Brothers) were once very popular, 
and who, so lately as 1897, published an account of ‘Three 
Visits to Iceland. In one of her volumes Mrs. Leith had 
the aid of Mr. Swinburne as contributor; but that is a 
subject to which I shall return anon. Meanwhile, I may 
say that the new book of lyrical poems by Mr. Swinburne, 
announced the other day, must not be looked for yet 
awhile. 

The announcement of Mr. Murray’s Monthly Review has 
naturally recalled to many memories the existence, last 
century, in this country of a Monthly Review which had 
considerable vogue and influence—‘ a periodical work 

iving an account of, with proper abstracts of, and extracts 
on, the new books, pamphlets, &c., as they come out.” 
This Review began in 1749, the first series (consisting of 
eighty-one volumes) ending in 1789. By and by came 
. ” and “improved.” series, extending from 
1826 to 1845, and running to sixty volumes, To the first 
series Ayscough made an index, completed in 1796. The 
most recent use of the title for a purely literary periodical 
seems to have been made in 1856-7 in the case of The 
Modern Review of Literature, Science, and Art, which ran 
to twenty-nine numbers. 

It is interesting to know that we shall soon see a new 
edition of Pierce the elder’s Life in London ; or, The 
Day and Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and Corin- 
thian Tom. This, when first published in 1821, excited a 
large measure of public attention, and led to the publica- 
tion of a key to it, as well as to the production of burlettas, 
extrav: and so forth, founded upon it. It was 


reproduced in 1823, but has not been so often reprinted 
as might have been expected. I fancy Mr. J. C. Hotten’s 
edition of 1870 must have been the latest. (In the 


following year, by the way, came from an anonymous 

hand a Finish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and Logic.) 

Egan’s Life of an Actor was reprinted so recently as 1892. 
Tue Bookworm. 

















Reviews. 
Skirmishers of Song. 


Poems for Pictures. (Macqueen.) 

The Choice of Achilles, and Other Poems. (Frowde.) 

A — of Farmer Girls. (Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A. : 
Kiote Publishing Co.) 


Tue multitude of lesser singers have at least this value— 
that, like scouts and skirmishers thrown forward before a 
main army, they show in what direction the poetry of the 
age is advancing. Looked at in this light, the lesser verse 
now before us is not encouraging. It would seem to show 
that the wave of song has spent its force, that it no 
longer has any determined direction ; nay, one might fear 
it is ebbing, leaving behind it a multitude of little pools, 
having no common connexion but that they variously 
derive from the once influent tide of poetry, not traceless 
even in its refluence. True, that our robust lish song 
has always shown a healthful and energetic individualism ; 
it has never followed the Latin or Celtic attraction towards 
ning into schools: only when the eighteenth century 
effaced the very understanding of the thing called poetry, 
did a single model become universal. But perhaps the 
impotence of uniformity is better than the impotence of 
disintegration. All variety is not luxuriance. The 
numerous germs of decay should not be confounded with 
the numerous germs of life. Multitudinous are the spores 
of the living plant, and multitudinous are the spores of 
its corruption. Now, the diversity of these lesser poets is 
almost wholly imitative and derivative diversity; the 
+ tissues of former poetry breaking up into parasitic 
ife. 

To this there are exceptions; and, curiously, these are 
mainly exceptions from a metrical standpoint. There are 
traces of a distinct reversion to that early metre, dependent 
upon pause taking the place of omitted syllables, the very 
law of which has become forgotten in modern poetry, 
though it still lingered in Elizabethan poetry. Though its 
law has not been recovered, modern poets, inning from 
Coleridge and Mrs. Browning, have increasingly en- 
deavoured to write it by ear. Coventry Patmore enunciated 
its main principles, though he did not study their applica- 
tion ; Mr. Robert Bridges and Mr. T. C. Oman, have done 
much towards elucidating its law, which still remains im- 
perfectl . But the attempt to write it by ear is 
evidently on the increase. It has been made with more or 
less success by others than Mr. Robert Bridges, con- 
spicuously by Irish lyrists, such as Mrs. Hinkson; and that 
universal experimenter in metre, Mr. Swinburne, has 
— it to a slight extent in a poem or so. 

ts most prevalent and best evangelist, among the poets 
under notice, is Mr. Ford M. Hueffer, in his Poems for 
Pictures. That he uses this form of metre deliberately 
is shown by his sub-title, And for Notes of Music. In 
other words, he wishes you to read his metre with 
pauses eliy)’ thes to the _! music. _— 
1s (practi e principle o . George Meredi 
in = in . Valley. - oe varies largely, where 
theory has been Pe forward; but practice has. been 
increasingly upon the same lines, which are really a rever- 
sion to antique metrical laws. And, therefore, Mr. 
Hueffer’s metrical experiments have a cumulative interest. 
Doubtless they have to some extent been suggested by 
his knowledge of music. But we should not so promi- 
nently cite them were they not companioned by a genuine 
poetical quality, which of itself is sufficient to secure 
attention. There is an open-air note about his poems 
which does not need the quotation (in the poem we are 
about to instance) of the Romany Rye to tell us that he is 
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a lover of Borrow. Here it is, ‘The Gipsy and the 
Cuckoo” : 
Tell ~~ brother, what’s a cuckoo, but a roguish chatting 
ird ? 


Not a nest’s his own, no bough-rest’s his own, aud he's 
never man’s word ; 

But his is musica‘ and rings pleasaut on the ear, 

And the spring would scarce be spring 

If the c id not sing 

In the leafy months o’ the year. 


Tell me, aa what’s a gipsy, but a roguish chafliug 


Not a cot’s his own, not a man would groan 
For a gipsy’s worst mishap ; 
But his tent looks quaint when bent 
ae ord deces the —_ dreary 
more 
And the longs white road more weary 
If we never came again. 
Would your May-days seem more fair 
Were we chaps deep read in books, 
Were we caliaen cawing rooks, 
All the world cathedral closes, 
Where the very sunlight dozes, 
Were the sounds all organ-pealing, psalm and song and 
prayer ? 

But though Mr. Hueffer’s ear is excellent, he lays a 
perplexi urden on the reader, because he has not 
grasped th theory of his metre. The second line of the 
above poem is y two lines (a line equivalent to eight 
accents followed by a line ge aga to four), and should 
be so written that the reader’s eye may assist his ear. Or 
else Mr. Hueffer should adopt some mechanical means of 
indicating the chief pauses—for this is a metre dependent 
on pauses. If the lines were of uniform metrical length 
(though of differing syllabic length) this weré not need- 
ful; but when Mr. Hueffer varies at will the actual 
accentual | of his lines, the reader requires some 
guide by which the eye may t the ear. Only a very 
trained student of metre would be likely to follow cor- 
rectly the metrical intention of this poem, with all its 
capricious ebb and flux. Other poems are yet more difli- 
cult in this respect. Here is another, with the same smell 
of the free grass about it. 

THE GIPSY AND THE TOWNSMAN. 

Pleasant enough in the seed time, 

Pleasant enough in the hay time, 

Pleasant enough in the grain time, 

When oaks don golden gowns ; 

But the need time, 

The grey time, 

The rain time, 

How bear ye them, 

How fare ye then, 

When the rain-clouds whip over the gorse on thy downs, 

How bear ye them, how fare ye then ? 

We lie round the fire and we hark to the wind 

pod Progra sheet ny and it whips on the down, 

And the wet- smoke drives us winking blind ; 

But there’s smoke and wind and woe in the town 

Harder to bear 

There than here in the saddest mouth of the wearieut yeu! 
In this ringing poem few will decipher the imtended 
rhythm of the last line. To bring this an it should have 
been written in two lines, the second beginning after 
“here.” As it stands, there is not even a comma after 
“here,” to indicate the strong pause which is evidently 
designed. Mr. Hueffer more than once handles dialect 
with excellent effect. In the following example there is a 
true simplicity of pathos : 

THE SONG OF THE WOMEN. 
A WEALDEN TRIO. 
First Voice. 

When ye’ve got a child ’at’s whist for want of food, 

And a grate as "s y’r air for want of wood, 

And y’r man and you ain’t nowise not much good ; 






See eeeey see 
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Together. 
Oh— 
It’s hard work a-Christmassing, 
Carolling, 


Singin’ songs about the ‘‘ Babe what’s born.” 


Second Voice. 
When ye’ve ’eered the bailiff’s ’and upon the latch, 
And ye’ve feeled the rain a- trickling through the thatch, 
And y’r man can’t git no stones to break nor yit no 


Sheep to watch— 

Together. 
Oh— 
We've got to come a-Christmassing, 


Carolling, 
Singin’ of the ‘‘ Shepherds on that morn.” 


Third Voice (more cheerfully). 


"E was a Man’s poor as us, very near, 

An’ ’E ’ed 'Is trials and danger, 

An’ I think ’E’ll thiok of us when ’E sees us singin’ ’ere ; 
For ’Is mother was poor like us, poor dear, 

An’ she bore Him in a manger. 


Together. 
Oh— 
It’s warm in the heavens, but it’s cold upon the earth ; 
An’ we ain’t no food at table nor no fire upon the hearth ; 
And it’s bitter hard a-Christmassing, 
Carolling, 
Singin’ songs about our Saviour’s birth ; 
Singin’ songs about the Babe what’s born ; 
Singin’ of the Shepherds on that morn. 


As a final example of Mr. Hueffer’s range, and the charm 
with which he can use his special type of metre, let us 
quote this dainty poem : 


A LuLaBy. 


We’ve wandered all about the upland fallows, 
We've watched the rabbits at their play, 

But now good-night, good-bye to soaring swallows, 
Now good-night, good-bye, dear day. 

Poppy heads are closing fast, pigeons circle home at last, 
Sleep, Liebchen, sleep, the bats are calling ; 

Pansies never miss the light, but sweet babes must sleep at 

night ; 

Sleep, Liebchen, sleep, the dew is falling. 

Even the wind among the quiet willows 
Rests, and the sea is silent too. 

See soft white linen, cool, such cool white pillows 
Wait in the darkling room for you. 


All —— chicks are still, now the moon peeps down the 


Slee ‘ Liebchen, sleep, the owls are hooting, 
— hung their lanthorns out, little mice dare creep 
about, 


Sleep, Liebchen, sleep, the stars are shooting. 


Altogether, Mr. Hueffer is a poet of distinct accomplish- 
ment and appeal, a poet of personality. 

We cannot say so much of Mr. A. Gray Butler. 
In his Choice of Achilles, and Other Poems, he is graceful 
and sensitive, without reaching the level of inevitableness 
that marks authentic poetry. Thus he is in “Sunt 
Lachrymw,” of which we give the final stanza : 


But song more sweet shall never twine 
The rose and one in one short line ; 

Or more pathetic give to grief 

An outlet, for a moment brief, 

To loose awhile the captive woe 
Whose prisoned drops refuse to flow ; 
And, like a draught of myrrh in wine, 
To mix in tears an anodyne ; 

Than in, that world’s epitome, 

Sad Virgil’s sweet “ Sunt lachryme.” 

But in one poem he (like Mr. Hueffer) handles dialect ; 
in this case, however, with comic effect, something after 
the manner of Tennyson’s “Northern Farmer.” It is 
worth citing. , 
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Hopce: ‘THE NATERAL MAN.” 


It’s nateral to wish for land in them as hasn’t any ; 

It’s nateral to think a pound is happier nor a y; 

It’s nateral to try and get, and gettin’ not to lose it ; 

An’ mighty nateral ’avin got for your own good to use it. 


It’s nateral for them who’s up to keep down them that’s 


under ; ‘ 

How cum that other way about ’as ollers been my wonder ; 

That other way of _ down for others to pass over ; 

Like openin’ gates for nayburs’ cows to cum and eat yur 
clover. 


Yer talk of kindness, love and all: it sounds that mighty 


grand ; 

I knock a thistle on the ’ead when I’ve a stick in ’and ; 

Yer call me Hodge; my name is Jones; there’s Joneses 
by the score 

In churchyard there; they ollers were a stiddy sort, an’ 
shure ; 


But oa two things we ’aven’t got, the money an’ the 
gab; 

Yer see, yer cum before us, zur, ’i’ the fine old game of 
grab. 

It’s our turn now. ‘Tis well for you to tork o’ men as 


ers, 
We'll do it too, as well as you, when we're a-top of 
others ; 


But now I do as I’m dun by, with less o’ sweet than 
sours : 

I loves men—wal, a little bit, an’ out o’ bizness ’ours. 

Yer like to see another’s crop as blooms when yur’s is 
blighted ; 

I doan’t care who is’t suffers ’rong as long as I am rited. 

Yer say, I should to others do as I wud be done by ; 

= zur, if you’ve a nag to sell, ’ere’s wun as wants to 

uy : 

Tell aa ‘is tricks, ’is age, au’ wind, an’ why ’is legs is 
swellin’, 

If ’e’s the oss yer say ’e is, then, man, why are ye sellin’ ? 

No, zur, down ’ere in Hagglinton we counts an ’onest man 

Is wun as ollers gets the most, an’ gives the least ’e can : 

He’ll sweat an’ gle, sware ’e won’t, brake: off, an’ go 
"is way ; 

But giv’n ’is ‘and, an’ sed ’is wurd, he’ll never brake ’is 
say. 

Of dialect entirely—American dialect—is Mr. Schuyler 
W. Miller’s A Gallery of Farmer Girls. Mr. Miller has 
observation, dramatic feeling, homely simplicity—every- 
thing needful for his task—except the power to sing. 
His sketches would be improved were they frank prose. 
They are by no means all concerned with women, as might 
be thought from the title. Here is a typical specimen : 


LovE AnD Duty. 


It’s been the derndest slowest afternoon 

I’ve seen for more’n a month. It ain’t because 
I’ve worked so awful hard. I ain’t plowed half 
What any other fellow’d done, I s’pose. 

The team’s all right ; the ground’s a-workin’ fine ; 
The field’s a-needin’ plowin’, too. You'd think 
I'd keep ’em goin’ lively, but, by jing, 

I jest can’t do it. When I turn around, 

Down at the other end, there, next the house, 
Or stop a bit to clean the shovels off, 

Jest like as not I’ll fool around and take 

Three times as long’s I really ought to do. 


A fellow shouldn’t act jest this-a-way 
An’ waste the whole endurin’ afternoon, 
An’ keep a-lookin’ all the time to where, 
Down to the house acrost the pasture-lot, 
She’s visitin’ oud folks. 


Altogether, one gets the impression that recent verse is 
at its strongest when it touches earth. The piein air school, 
which has been so powerful in modera painting, seems 
also to have an increasing force in modern verse. And 
that is no bad thing. But of the present endeavourers in 
that line, incomparably the best is Mr. Hueffer. 
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A Splendid Plagiarist. 


Liprary or Enotisn Oxassics.—Zhe Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville. With a ae Note by A. H. 
Pollard. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 


Sir Joun Manpevitzz has been rashly called ‘‘ the father 
of English prose.” If this grandiose title must needs be 
bestowed, it belongs to King Alfred. The prose of Mande- 
ville’s Travels is excellent in its long-ago way ; it is crisp, 
expressive, and fruity ; and it is the vehicle of ideas and 
statements which amuse us by their romantic simplicity. 
That is all. If any literary fatherhood is to be ascribed 
to Mandeville, he might with some truth be called the 
father of English plagiarism. For a more audacious 
conveyer does not haunt the glimpses of libraries. It is 
probable that the very name Mandeville is the alias of 
a writer who travelled only in his fourteenth-century 
armchair, and saw foreign parts only through books. There 
is nothing in these travels through the East that compels 
us to believe that ‘‘ Mandeville’’ was himself the traveller. 
Of course he would have us believe it; he tells us how 


I, John Mandeville, ight, ... that was born in 
England, in the town of St. Alban’s, . . . have been long 
time over the sea, and have seen and gone through many 
diverse lands, and many provinces and ki oms and 
isles, and have passed throughout Turkey, Armenia the 
litt'e and the great; through Tartary, Persia, Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt the high and the low; through Lybia, 
Chaldea, and a great part of Ethiopia; through Amazonia, 
Ind the less and the more, a great part; and throughout 
many other Isles that be about Ind; where dwell man 
diverse folks. . . . Of which lands and isles I shall 
more plainly hereafter, . . . and specially for them that 
will and are in purpose to visit the Holy City of Jerusalem 
and the holy places that are thereabout. And I shall tell 
the way that they shall hold thither. For I have often- 
times passed and ridden that way, with good company of 


many lords. God be thanked. 
Unfortunately, this fair speaking has been exploded by 
scholars: The personal touches to be found in this 


popular travel book of the Middle Age are few, 
and never are they convincing. Whole passages can be 
traced to, or rather identified in, the writings of other 
travellers. The directions as to the best route to the 
Holy Land have besn traced to William of Aix. The 
account of the Holy Land itself seems to owe something toa 
German work by William of Boldensele, written in 1336. 
The strange stories of India and China are demonstrably 
lifted from the pages of Friar Odoric, a Franciscan monk, 
who dictated an account of his travels through Asia in 
1330; or from those of John de Plano Carpini, who was 
an ambassador of Pope Innocent IV. to China in 1246. 
Other depredations, well known to the literary police, 
might be catalogued. 

In Mandeville’s behalf it should be remembered that 
travel literature only became exact as travel became 
general. In his day a traveller was a man who had entered 
Dream Land. To the readers of the fourteenth century 
travels were imaginative literature, and were loved in 
that character. Mandeville, understanding this, seems to 
have edited other men’s travels for the market. Defoe 
did much the same thing, though with infinitely greater 
skill, for the eighteenth century; and even in our day 
unknown Australia has been exploited by a traveller whose 
story of exploration has been shown to be “—e romance. 
These invented, Mandeville only borrowed. To be sure, he 

ainted the lilies and gilded the fine gold that he annexed. 
Dee Odoric tells us that in a certain island of the East 
there is a huge mountain “ whereupon the inhabitants of 
that region do report that Adam mourned for his son 
Abel the space of five hundred years. In the midst of this 
mountain there is a most beautiful plain, wherein is a 
little lake containing great plenty of water, which water 
the inhabitants report to have proceeded from the tears 


of Adam and Eve: howbeit J proved that to be false, because 
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I saw the water flow in the lake.” The qualifying state- 
ment which we italicise is the only part of this narration 
which Mandeville does not appropriate. To show him at 
work, we will give the ensuing sentences of the two 
narratives : 

FriAR ODORIC. 

The water is full of horse- 
leeches, and blood suckers, 
and of precious stones also: 
which precious stones the king 
taketh not unto his own use, 
but once or twice every year 
he mitteth certain poor 
people to dive under the water And the king of that country, 
for the said stones, and all once every year, giveth leave 
that they can get, he bestoweth to poor men to go into the 
upon them, to the end that lake to gather them precious 
they may pray for his soul. stones and pearls, by way of 

alms, for the love of God that 
made Adam. 


Again, Odcric describes acertain ‘“‘ abundance of fishes” 
that come to a country called Tathalamasin, and abide 
three days, during which they are caught in unlimited 
quantities; and how they are believed to come to do 
homage to the Emperor; all of which Mandeville copies 
into his book when writing about Java. And whereas 
Odoric adds: ‘‘ There be tortoises also as big as an oven,” 
Mandeville turns the tortoises into snails, and makes them 
as big as houses. Such comparisons could be multiplied to 
almost any extent, and they are made peculiarly easy to 
the reader of this edition; for, as Mandeville’s book was 
not long enough to fill a volume in this series, Mr. Pollard 
has printed, at the end, from Hakluyt, three of the narra- 
tives to which Mandeville is most indebted—viz., those of 
Carpini, William de Rubruquis, and Odoric. 
It is pretty evident that Mandeville e the original 
lan of his book. In his preface he places the Holy 
d in the forefront of his design, and his first chapter 
— with the words: “In the name of God, Glorious 
and Almighty! He that will pass over the sea and come 
to land to go to the city of Jerusalem ...” It is in this 
portion of his work, too, that Mandeville shows most 
originality. It is admitted that he may have visited 
Palestine. His borrowings only became flagrant when 
he leaves the lands of ipture and travels farther 
toward the rising sun. The first sixteen chapters of his 
book may be with delight for their revelation of the 
spirit in which a fourteenth century traveller visited 
Palestine, and the objects which satisfied his mood. The 
most sacred relics, the most exact sites, and legends of 


MANDEVILLE. 


And in the bottom of that 
lake men find many precious 
stones and pearls. In that 
lake grow many reeds and 

t canes; and there within 
many cocodrills and ser- 
pents and great water-leeches. 


circumstantial impossibility are presented on every 
hand. The calmness with which Mandeville accepts this 
or that story is only equalled by the sageness with which 


he rejects or modifies another. He finds the cross of our 
Lord at Constantinople, and His seamless coat, and the 
sponge and reed of the crucifixion, and one of the 
nails; and rejoicing in these he reproves some men who 
“‘trow that half the cross that Christ was done on be in 
Oyprus, in an abbey of monks, that men call the Hill of 
the Holy Cross: but it is not so. For that cross’ that is in 
Cyprus is the cross in which Dismas the good thief was 
hanged on. But all men know not that.” 

At Constantinople also he found the half of the crown 
of thorns, made, _“ tells us, of “‘jonkes [rushes] of the 
sea.” He says: 

And I have one of those precious thorns, that seemeth 

like a white thorn; and that was given to me for great 
iality. For there are many of them broken and fallen 

into the vessel that the crown lieth in; for they break for 
dryness when men move them to show them to great lords 
that come thither. 


You never know when Mandeville will say a sensible 
thing, or when he will repeat a gorgeous absurdity. 
Wher he is writing of the Red Sea it seems certain that 
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he will romance about its name. But no; he tells us, 
as might a modern Sunday-school teacher: “That sea is 
not more red than another sea; but in some place thereof 
is the gravel red, and therefore men clepen it the Red 
Sea.” And yet on the next page he will have it that the 
monks of the church of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai, 
procure their lamp oil by the following ‘‘ miracle of God” : 


The ravens and the crows and the choughs and other 
fowles of the country assemble them there every year 
once, and fly thither as in pilgrimage; and everych of 
them bringeth a branch of the bays or of olive in their 
beaks instead of offering, and leave them there; of the 
which the monks made t plenty of oil. And this is a 
great marvel. And sith the fowls that have no kindl 
wit or reason go thither to seek that glorious Virgin, well 
more ought men then to seek her, and to worship her. 


We find Mandeville writing with patience and knowledge 
about the North Star, and deducing from it the roundness 
of the earth. “And wit well that ... the lands of 
Prester John, Emperor of Ind, be under us.” But this 
does not save him from the blunder of placing Jerusalem 
in the midst of the world, which ‘‘men prove, and shew 
there by a spear, that is pight into the earth, upon the 
hour of midday, when it is equinox, that sheweth no 
shadow on no side.” 

In Mandeville’s company, or the company of his 
originals, we visit a hundred holy spots: the Sepulchre, 
where “there is a lamp that hangeth ... and on the 
Good Friday it goeth out by himself, and lighteth again 
by himself at that hour that our Lord rose from death to 
life”; Calvary, where we see the pillar “that our Lord 
Jesu was bounden to when he was scourged”; the rock 
Moriach, on which Jacob slept when he saw the angels 
ascend and descend on the celestial ladder; the bath of 
our Lord in which ‘‘ was wont to come water from Paradise, 
and yet it droppeth”’; the gate ‘‘ where through our Lady 
went, when she was with child, when she went to 
Bethlehem ”’; the place where Peter’s monitory cock crew ; 
the elder tree that Judas hanged himself upon ; the vessel 
in which our Lord washed his disciples’ feet; and the 
stone on which he often sat and preached, “and upon 
that same he shall sit at the day of doom, right as himself 
said.” Such simplicities cannot lose their charm. 

These were the traditions of the day; Mandeville did 
but repeat or embellish them. It is when he travels into 
Ind, and to “‘ many other isles that be about Ind, and to 
far Cathay, that he becomes a marvel-monger on his own 
account. He tells us that the king of the island called 
Dondun, in the Malayan region, has fifty-four great isles 
under him, each ruled by a king. These islands appear 
to be set apart forthe nurture of monstrosities. Mande- 
ville runs over some of their specialities in terms which 
might well throw the directors of Barnum’s into ecstasies 
of coveting : 

In one of these isles be folk of great stature, as giants. 
And they be bideous for to look upon. And they have 
but one eye, and that is in the middle of the front. And 
they eat nothing but raw flesh and raw fish. 

And in another isle toward the south dwell folk of foul 
and of cursed kin 1 that have no heads. - And their eyen be 
in their shoulders. 


And in another isle be folk that have great ears and 
long, that hang down to their knees. 

And in another isle be folk that have horses’ feet. And 
they be strong and mighty, and swift runners, for they 
take wild beasts with running, and eat them. 

And in another isle be folk that go upon their hands 
and their feet as beasts. And they be all skinned and 
feathered, and they will leap as lightly into trees, and 
from tree to tree, as it were squirrels or apes. 


And in another isle be folk that go always upon their 
knees full marvellously. And at, eve 
it seemeth that they should fall. An 
foot eight toes. 


pace that they go, 
they have in every 
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Particularly i oy, fe the present moment is Man- 
deville’s account of China. er describing certain 
wonderful models of peacocks and fowls which are made 
to flap their wings on golden tables for the amusement of 
the Great Chan (the Emperor of China), he queries whether 
it be done by craft or necromancy, and then adds a shrewd 
and curious sketch of Chinese character. Here is the 
passage : 

And whether it be by craft or by necromancy I wot 
never ; but it is a good sight to behold and a fair; and it is 
great marvel how it may be. But I have the less marvel, 
because that they be the most subtle men in all sciences 
and in all crafts that be in the world; for of subtlety and 
of malice and of farcasting they pass all men under 
heaven. And therefore they say themselves, that they 
ree with two eyes and the Christian men see but with one, 
because that they be more subtle than they. For all other 
nations, they say, be but blind in cunning and working in 
comparison to them. 


We have but skimmed Mandeville’s dish of marvels. 
To his new readers, who will be many if an excellent 
edition can attract, we leave his reports of the glories of 
the Soldan of Babylon, for whom he says he fought 
against the Bedouins; the wealth and wisdom of Prester 
John, ‘‘ whose bed was of fine sapphires, bended with gold, 
for to make him sleep well, and to refrain him from 
lechery”” ; and of the of gold in Trapobane which 
were guarded by crafty pismires, ‘‘ great as hounds.” 

Mr. Pollard has met the special needs of this volume by 
going somewhat beyond the ‘Bibliographical Note” 
which is the editorial feature of each volume in this 
admirable series of tall red books. The ascertained facts 
about ‘ Mandeville” and his life are given, and the 
doubts indicated ; and the studious er is referred 
with all emphasis to Mr. G. F. Warner’s superb edition 
of Mandeville in the Roxburghe Club publications. Mr. 
Warner, by the way, wrote the life of Mandeville for the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 


A Suburban County. 


A History of Surrey. By Henry Elliott Malden, M.A. 
(Stock. 7s. 6d.) 


As a county Surrey has been completely overshadowed by 
London. ‘It is not,” as the author very truly says, “a 
district naturally marked off as the home of a people or 
tribe such as Sussex, which lay between the forest and the 
sea, with woods and marshes defining the limits of its 
coast-line in the west and east. It is not like Cumber- 
land or like Cornwall, the last relic of a Welsh kingdom ; 


‘nor like Northumberland, nor like Chester, frontier 


districts of peculiar history.” At present it is simply a 
delightful rural suburb of London, combining a beautiful 
diversity of scenery with facility of access. The history 
of the county for this reason, though by no means lacking 
in interest, is somewhat loose and disjointed, and does not 
naturally group itself round a centre. Yet in character, 
and even in aspect, Surrey has undergone many changes. 


During the Roman occupation, or at least for the greater 


part of it, it seems to have been a pleasant, ungarrisoned 
district, little subject to disturbances that were common 
elsewhere. The great forest called Andredesweald, which 
covered Sussex and a part of Kent, as well as the Surrey 
clay and greensand, probably attracted the sporting 


‘Roman nobles to use it as a residential and hunting 


district where they could erect their villas, race their 
horses on the downs, and chase the tall deer and other 
wild inhabitants of the woodland. Surrey was to them 
essentially what it is te the wealthy Londoner of to-day. 
Under other circumstances Southwark might have 
become the county town, perhaps even the capital, but at 
an early period the north side of the Thames began to 
overgrow the south. Very soon the “Surrey side” 
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obtained the‘ unenviable reputation it, still paar. 
There was a wild riverside population, who‘ held that 
debtors were free from arrest in the Clink and Mint. The 
liberty of Clink was under a peculiar jurisdiction, that of 
the See of Winchester, and the Mint was so-called on 
account of a Mint set up y Henry VIII. Southwark 
possessed other advantages for the pare | person. If a 
gentleman had to surrender to the catchpole, there was 
nowhere in England where he could be so sure of having 
his comfort attended to as at the King’s Bench prison. 
There was a coffee-house within the walls, and it took no 
large price to purchase a right to ‘‘ the liberties,” that is 
to say, freedom to consort with the various men of * blood 
and misfortune’ who, because they had pinked their man 
in a duel, lightened the pockets of a fat alderman on one 
of the many heaths, or been detected in less genteel crime 
such as—‘‘convey the wise it call”—sought and found 
sanctuary there. Further, down to the reign of Henry VIII. 
vice was allowed to fester in licensed houses, and it was 
the scene of bear-baitings, mummeries, and other amuse- 
ments that the virtuous city rulers banished across the 
river. It was the home of playhouses and players, and, 
as might be expected, a constant attraction to those who 
wrote for them. William Shakespeare owned a house, 
dalled the Boar’s Head, in the oe High-street, hard 
by the east end of St. Mary Overie; his brother Edmund, 
himself an actor, and following in the footsteps of William, 
died in Southwark, and was buried in what then was the 
church of St. Saviour. Fletcher caught the plague, died, 
and was buried in the same parish, and the burial of 
“Philip Massinger, a stranger,” is recorded in the 
registers. 

Talking of actors and dramatists, we cannot help think- 
ing that “ Grim, the collier of Croydon,” might have helped 
the author to find local colour for the Surrey of those old 
days. Grim followed what must have been a common 
calling in times when by coal was of course meant char- 
i to distinguish it the other was at first called sea- 
coal : 

‘A lard!” exclaims Grim, “‘ but do you think that will 
beso? I should laugh till I tickle to see that day, and 
forswear sleep all the next night after. Oh, Mr. Parson, 
I am so halter’d in affection that I may tell you in secret, 
here’s no body else hears me, every time I come to London 
my coals are found faulty ; I have been five times pilloried, 
rad coals given to the poor, and my sacks burnt before my 

ace.” 


That is the cullier’s life in little, and it was the facility for 
burning charcoal, and as a consequence being able to 
work the iron trade, that made Surrey prosperous during 
the Middle Ages. This in its turn Ted to a wasteful 
destruction of the forest trees for the purpose of supplying 
the blast furnaces. Austhetic persons complained of the 
ensuing ugliness much as they now complain of that of 
the Black Country. 


Few readers [says our author] labour through the 
30,000 alexandrines of Drayton’s Polyolbion. Those who 
do so will pick up some curious bits of information in the 
wilderness of commonplaces. One of the best known 
extracts from his work is that in which he deplores the 
destruction of the Wealden Forests in Song 17. He 
describes the treeless downs laughing to see the Weald 
reduced to the same condition pay an hy 


To-day the Weald is as beautiful as ever Grim the 
Collier has departed, and with him Clack the Miller and 
all the band of sooty ironworkers. Fresh and fair are the 
woods once more, and the yaffle’s wild cry seems to protest 
that this tale of smoke and labour is only an idle legend. 
After that, is it too much to hope that some time in the 
coming centuries even the Black Country will again 
blossom as the rose. 

No history of Surrey would be complete without touch- 
ing on its amusements; and the grave historian describes 
the origin of the Derby and the beginnings of the famous 
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cricket club with as much care as: he bestows on Roman 


road and tesselated pavement. ‘The sport of runnin 
horses” followed naturally on the discovery of medicin 
waters at Epsom. Mr. Parkhurst, lord of the manor, 
built an assembly room in 1690, and in the early summer 
months—our London season—numerous visitors came from 
the Continent sometimes as well as from London and the 
whole of England to drink the waters and to enjoy cock 
fighting, dancing, gambling, horse racing, oa rustic 
sports, such as cudgel-playing, foot-racing, and catching 
a pig by the tail.” It was in 1753 that this fashion 
received a shock from which it never recovered. Dr. 
Richard Russell in that year may be said to have invented 
sea-bathing, and the ob ten d watering-places began to be 
forsaken for the coast. The assembly room and other 
fashionable surroundings of the well were pulled down in 
1803, when those who wished to take the waters had 
deserted Epsom for Cheltenham and Tunbridge Wells. 

From the variety of topics touched on it will be seen 
that Mr. Malden has written his history in no merely 
dry-as-dust spirit, but has made a successful effort to 
picture life in the many "somoa it has passed through on 
the weald and downs of Surrey. The book is a valuable 
addition to local history. 


The New Liberalism. 


Liberalism and the Empire: Three Essays. By F. W. Hirst, 
G. Murray, and J. L. Hammond. (Johnson. ) 


Tue growing belief that a General Election is at hand will 
probably cause many to scan the pages of this book with 
interest. If anyone could find a stirring cry or creed for 
the Opposition many of us who stand aloof from active 
political partisanship would be glad, for various reasons. 
But these essayists are not very adroit at their craft. 
They lavish too much abuse on Mr. Chamberlain. It may 
be deserved or not, but his is a reputation that abuse has 
no power over. The Conservatives used to exhaust the 
language of vituperation on him in his Radical days, but 
the average British elector paid as little heed then as he 
does now. Besides, the main iines of his South African 
policy have been endorsed by Lord Rosebery and Sir 
Edward Grey, whose names, by the by, and the Liberal 
Imperialism they advocate, are not mentioned in the book. 
Their line world probably be that the war was grossly 
mismanaged by Her Majesty’s Ministers who are now 
basking in a ya reflected from the true hero of the last 
nine months, Lord Roberts. But to call up the spirit of 
Gladstone in order to make an indiscriminate assault upon 
the policy that led to the war is, to say the least, very 
weak strategy, and it is still further enfeebled by a childish 
attempt to ignore the most popular and influential members 
of the Liberal Party. We, however, hasten to leave this 
somewhat hackneyed controversy in order to discover what 
else is on the bill of fare. 

One fact soon becomes plain: while the Conservatives 
have been in power it is notorious that they have 
done nothing for the peasantry, the most neglected, 
the worst paid, and the most discontented in 
the community. Nor have they made any attempt 
whatever to check that desertion of the country for the 
town that is sapping the life of England. But on this the 
programme makers are dumb, so that as far as useful 
agrarian reform is concerned there is not one party to 
mend another with. It was especially unconscionable of 
Mr. Hirst to glide past the question without raising his 
eyes, for he has a great deal to say about naval expendi- 
ture, and one potent reason for maintaining a large fleet 
is that we have now become dependent on foreign countries 
for the ter portion of our food supply. The nation 
that could intercept our shiploads of wheat and mutton 
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could starve England into surrender. Other proposals— 
that 6f establishing a protective tariff, for instance, or 
building imperial granaries—are impracticable. It is 
difficult to sup that the author can possibly believe 
in a long-continued peace with the vacant places in the 
world being almost taken up and the nations engaged 
already in a stern struggle for the supremacy in commerce. 
His protest against the inflated and none too able budgets 
of the last few years are entitled to sympathy, and will 
get it from the British taxpayer, but we do not quite 
follow him when he argues that it is right to grumble 
at Imperial taxation but that it should be a pleasure to 
write cheques for local rates—that is to say, provided 
their incidence was readjusted. Nor will his assault on the 
fat publican and the rich brewer excite any vast indigna- 
tion. This country bestows rewards without proper dis- 
crimination. We offer Mr. Hirst an example: A couple 
of years ago two Lancashire brothers, after two decades 
of resolute and often most disappointing work, that broke 
down the health of one of them, succeeded, by an ingenious 
system of cross-fertilisation, in establishing various new 
breeds of wheat, barley, and oats much more productive 
than their predecessors. Surely they deserved well of 
their country if ever men did! Yet the reward is denied 
them. You cannot patent a breed of wheat, and seed 
from the new corn is raised and sold by anyone. How 
very much more carefully we protect the man who brews 
a special beer or stout! Where Mr. Hirst is weak is in 
construction. There are many things wrong, our Licensing 
system among them, in this imperfect world; but it is of 
little use dwelling on them unless a way that is clearly 
better can be suggested. This, too, is a question that will 
never be settled on party lines: you cannot say that 
one set of politicians more than another is responsible 
for the prosperity of the beer trade. In regard to journalism, 
Mr. Hirst makes a proposal that ought to gladden the 
hearts of literary men. After asking ‘‘ How can a poor 
man, preserving his independence, write for the press?” he 
suggests that ‘‘the whole staff of a journal should share 
in its ownership, and those who write should exercise 
control over its policy.” Excellent! A share in the 
ownership is just what the poor writer would like. 

Mr. Gilbert Murray holds forth on ‘‘ The Exploitation of 
Inferior Races” in a somewhat one-sided manner, since he 
fails to take into account the benefits conferred on them. 
His great point seems to be that the employment of 
natives has many of the characteristics of slavery, and that 
in the South African mines there is much degradation, 
corruption, and vice. They cannot be much worse in 
these respects than our own coalpits were at the beginning 
of the Queen’s reign, and the progress made there ought 
to prevent us from altogether losing hope. On the whole, 
we are somewhat puzzled to understand how he is going 
to hew a plank for the Liberal platform out of this 
grievance. He has made out a capital case for a philan- 
thropic mission or the establishment of a society for pre- 
venting cruelty to natives, but the political bearing is not 
self-evident. As to Mr. Hammond, he is the rhetorician of 
the party, and lays about him as follows: ‘All that has 
made this Commonwealth great and strong is the work of 
Liberalism ”’—in fact, his composition is more for the 
hustings than the library; the suggestiveness of the book 
comes from the other two. 


A Doctor in India. 


Recollections of My Life. By Surgeon-General Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, Bart. (William Blackwood & Sons.) 


A mepicaL man who has spent the best years of his life 
in the East, who has been through the terrible experiences 
of the siege of the Residency of Lucknow, and who 
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accompanied the Prince of Wales on his visit to India, 
should have plenty of reminiscences to satisfy even the 
most exacting in this class of bookmaking. When we add 
that Sir Joseph Fayrer had a fancy for investigating snake 
isoning, it is evident that any book he may write should 
full of interest. But, unfortunately, Sir Joseph has 
not the pen of a ready writer; he makes as little of his 
experiences as it is possible for man to make, and his 
reminiscences are in no de; d dent on the manner 
in which he relates them. But the author has one ‘re- 
deeming point: he is an unconscious humorist, and now 
and then tells a funny story without apparently seeing 
any joke himself. For instance, this account of the young 
doctor and the general has a vein of humour which is not 
lessened by the dry, matter-of-fact way in which the story 
is told. The incident occurred in a field hospital in 
Burmah in 1852: 


Here I got my first experience of sunstroke and the 
mode of treatment, which consisted mainly in douching 
with cold water, and rousing the prostrated energies. 
One of the worst cases was that of Brigadier Warren, who 
was brought in quite insensible, and seemed likely to die. 
I had him well douched with cold water from the mussacks, 
gave him stimulants, and finally roused him by switching 
with a sweeper’s broom. He came round, was much 
prostrated for a time, but ultimately recovered. He was 
always grateful, and whenever we met in Jater days always 
alluded to my having saved his life. 


This simplicity is the saving grace. But Sir Joseph 
Fayrer occasionally saw the joke, though he does not 
endeavour to bring it out in print. For example, speaking 
of an action in Burmah, he says : 


I must mention an amusing incident that happened 
during the action. Colonel A. Boyle, R.A., who was 
Commissioner at Moulmein, had come round, and was 
acting as a volunteer. He was wounded, and with several 
others was brought to be attended to. On being asked 
where he was wounded, he pointed to theleg. I took hold 
of the trouser and said to someone by me: “ This must 
come off.”” He immediately called out, in great agitation : 
‘* You shall not cut off my leg, sir! I am Colonel Boyle.” 
I explained that it was only the trousers that had to come 
off, that the wound might be examined. 


There is nothing to quote in the account of the siege of 
Lucknow. Sir Joseph’s remarks are valuable, no doubt, 
but they have all the dryness of an official document. 
From 1859 to 1872 the author lived in Calcutta, and now 
and then we get glimpses of remarkable people whom he 
met. At the great Durbar in Agra, in 1866, he saw much 
of the famous Shah Jehan Begum, who was a well-known 
character in India in those days: 


The old lady was very clever and astute, and considered 
a very able ruler; she was very faithful to us during the 
Mutiny. She was plainly dressed, and had a common 
woollen comforter round her neck, which was worked in 
her own orphan asylum. This comforter she was very 
fond of, and, later on, at the Grand Durbar, she wore it 
over her blue satin robes of the Star of India. When we 
complimented her on having been made a G.C.S.I., she 
said: ‘‘ Ham aur Victoria donon admix knight hain” (I 
and Victoria are both Knights) 


Unfortunately, the good things in this book of remini- 
scences need much search. There is too much unimportant 
detail which swamps the narrative as a whole, and matters 
which are treated of in other works, such as the Prince of 
Wales’s visit to India, are given as though no other record 
existed. 
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Other New Books. 


SHAKESPEARIANA, 


Tue flood of Shakespeare books which burst upon us 
a year or two ago has stayed its course. Mr. Frank 
Harris’s Shakespeare the Man is still to seek, and the 
last few months have produced little that is memorable. 
The student will, perhaps, claim an exception for William 
Shakespeare: Prosody and Text, by B. A. P. Van Dam and 
C. Stoffel (Williams & Norgate). This is a learned and 
exhaustively minute account, firstly, of Shakespeare’s 
prosody, and, secondly, of the condition of the existing 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century texts of the plays. It 
will require the careful attention of every future editor of 
Shakespeare; but the general reader will naturally be 
content to take the results of these arduous researches 
at third hand. Prof. Goldwin Smith’s Shakespeare the 
Man (Toronto: G. N. Morang & Co.) is the sort of maga- 
zine article which every able writer, who has won his 
reputation in some other department of literature, thinks 
it necessary to write, at least once in his life, about 
Shakespeare. The Professor does not seem to be well 
acquainted with the recent developments of the higher 
Shakespearean criticism. He sets out with the desire “ to 
find traces of the dramatist’s personal character in his 
dramas,” and he finds them by the ancient and discredited 
method of ascribing to the poet himself utterances of 
dramatic interest garlanded at haphazard from the plays. 
It is a slight and hopelessly unscientific piece of work. 
Still more inconsiderable is Dr. Harold Ford’s Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet: a New Theory (Elliot Stock). Dr. Ford 
thinks that the dramatic interest of ‘‘ Hamlet” lies in the 
struggles of the hero’s better self, or conscience, against 
the, temptation to seek revenge against his father’s 
murderer : 


It is is a play of the conscience, i.e. delineating the 

character of a man in whom the visible workings of con- 

- science may be seen powerfully dominating his life and 

conduct, repelling the subtle forces of evil arrayed against 
it to a successful issue. 


Then the play is not a tragedy at all, for the “ successful 
issue’ is a triumph, and no failure. Dr. Ford’s theory 
does not. err from any excess of subtlety in interpretation. 
And how does he get over the fact that ultimately Hamlet 
does kill Claudius ? 


DoNATELLo. By Horr Rea. 


This volume stands high in the series to which it 
belongs. Miss Rea has already made her mark by a 
sympathetic book on Zuscan Artists, and has succeeded in 
hitting just that combination of technical knowledge and 
sesthetic demonstration which is proper to a popular 
monograph. That Donatello is the one Italian mowed 
of sufficient originality, and, above all, sufficient strength, 
to take rank as a precursor of Michael Angelo we agree. 
At the same time, we feel that Miss Rea has laid rather 
undue stress upon the rugged, realistic side of his tem- 
perament, as compared with that which led him to seek, 
first and foremost, the beautiful. Is the ‘‘ Zuccone,”’ after 
all, more characteristic of the man than the ‘‘ Annuncia- 
tion” of Santa Croce? And even when such doubtful 
works as the “ St. Cecilia” are taken by a severer criticism 
from the master, there are still enough examples of his 
work—the singing gallery in the Opera del Duomo, the 
altar panels at Padua, the pulpit at Prato—in which the 
sheer delight in beauty is the dominant characteristic. 
We do not quite know why, both in the text and on the 
title-page, Miss Rea should call Donatello “Il Maestro di 
chi sauno.” The phrase is ‘‘Il Maestro di color che 
sanno,” and it belongs to Aristotle, and Tennyson has 
already misapplied it once. (Bell & Sons.) 
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Tue Eratos or Antstorte. Epirep sy Jonn Burnet, M.A. 


The English student of the ‘‘ Ethics” is very much 
better equipped now than he was a decade ago. Bekker’s 
text and Grant’s somewhat old-fashioned commentary have 
given way to the fine critical text of Prof. Bywater and 
the full and learned Notes on the Nichomachean Ethics 
of Prof. Stewart. To these must now be added the present 
edition, which is well fitted to become the standard text- 
book for “Greats” men. Prof. Burnet has already made 
his mark by an excellent volume on the Zarly Greek Philo- 
sophers. The chief features of his Hthies may be briefly 
summed up. The text, which is not identical with Prof. 
Bywater’s, rests upon the editor’s independent revision of 
Bekker. The commentary consists of a general introduc- 
tion setting forth some new views on the character and 
intention of the Ethics and its relation to Aristotle’s philo- 
sophical work as a whole, an introductory analysis to each 
book, and a series of foot-notes, which, though not rivalling 
Prof. Stewart’s “‘ notes” in fullness, are probably as much 
as the ordinary “‘ Greats” man will require. Mr. Burnet 
also prints a number of parallel passages from the 
Eudemian Ethics, a very valuable addition. The main 
object of the introduction is to lay stress on the point, of 
which Mr. Burnet makes much, of the “ dialectical” char- 
acter of the Nichomachean Ethics. That is to say, he 
regards the work, not as a scientific demonstration from 
accepted first principles of a philosophy of conduct, but 
rather a preliminary attempt to arrive at such first prin- 
ciples by dialectic, which means for Aristotle as for Plato’ 
the discussion and analysis of the deliverances of the 
ordinary consciousness, with the view of discovering what 
it is that these imply. This view of the nature of the 
Nichomachean Ethics, which is a somewhat new but grow- 
ing one, naturally determines and colours Prof. Burnet’s 
exposition throughout. The book, though bulky, is printed 
on light paper, and is singularly pleasant to dle. 
(Methuen. ) 





Fiction. 


The Voice of the People. By Ellen Glasgow. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Phases of an Inferior Planet was a clever book, and this 
book is both clever and very ambitious—as every novel 
must be ambitious which pretends to embrace the whole 
life of a man from the cradle to the grave. The fault of 
The Voice of the People is that it is too long. We do not 
mean that its length is excessive in any absolute sense, 
nor that the author digresses unduly from the theme which 
she has set herself; nor do we mean that the book is dull ; 
it never is dull. We mean that much of it is unimportant 
and inessential. In the pretty and diverting scenes of 
white and black life at sleepy Kingsborough, the home of 
Nick Burr, that born lawyer and politician and State 
Governor, this triviality of observation is especially felt. 
It has a weakening effect on the story as a whole. The 
original projective force of an author is strictly limited by 
nature, and if tbe author tries to spread that force over 
too large an area, the result must be, in a measure, to 
render it futile. Miss @ w’s faculty of observation 
needs discipline. It is too busy, too fussy, and a great 
deal too fanciful—fanciful where it should be imaginative. 
She often does not observe the right kind of thing. She 
trifles, and gives rein to mere fancy. And gradually she 
asses into a condition, a mood, which, without conscious 
intent, twists and contorts life into something untruthfully 
ayy Pan oe emasculate and feebly emotional. When 
er hero and heroine approach the passionate climax of 
their lives, this is what occurs, according to Miss Glasgow : 
Then, by a curious emotional phenomenon, she seemed to 

be sudd invested with the glory of the sunset. The 
goldenrod burned at her feet and on her bosom, and her 
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fervent blood leaped 
8 like a man blinded by too much light — the 
field, with Eugenia rising in its midst, flamed before his 
eyes, and he put out his hand like one in pee. 

‘“‘ What is it?” she asked quickly, and her voice seemed 
a part of the general radiance. ‘‘ You have been looking 
at the sun. It hurts my eyes.” 

‘‘No,” he answered steadily, ‘‘ I was looking at you.” 

She thrilled as he spoke, and brought her eyes to the 
level of his. Then she would have looked away, but his 
gaze held her, and she made a sudden movement of alarm 
—a swift tremor to escape. She held the sheaf of golden- 
rod tv her bosom and above it her eyes shone; her breath 
came quickly between her parted lips. All her changeful 
beauty was startled into life. 

“‘Genia!” he said softly, so softly that he seemed 
speakiog to himself. ‘‘ Genia!” 


This may be truth, but it is truth falsified, scarcely 
recognisable beneath its envelope of fanciful and quasi- 
maudlin “ intensity.” We insist on this aspect of Miss 
Glasgow’s novel, because it is characteristic of much 
modern fiction. The writers of such fiction should undergo 
a course of Balzac. In many respects Z'he Voice of the 
People is admirable. The style is generally distinguished, 
and the dialogue, though too plentiful, is life-like and 
effective. The sketches of negro character are excellent. 
Miss Glasgow has a wide knowledge of life and manners ; 
the novel seems to be her true vocation, and one is bound 
to accord to her that serious consideration which is only 
accorded to a serious artist. 


to her face. The next moment he 


The Chicamon Stone. By Olive Phillipps-Wolley. 
(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 


Tuts book does not call itself a novel, but it is presumably 
issued as a novel, and strictly it is a novel. Most readers, 
however, would prefer to describe it as an Alaskan travel- 
book disguised asa novel. There are two kinds of stories— 
those which need telling and those which tell themselves. 
The Chicamon Stone is of the latter variety: it is a record 
(rather than a tale) of adventure in search of an incredibly 
rich “ledge” of gold-bearing earth, and Mr. Phillipps- 
Wolley narrates as though he were talking to an 
entranced circle round the fire on some night of his return 
from the Arctic slope. There is no literary finesse, no 
virtuosity of penmanship, no elaboration of prepared 
climaxes, but just plain, simple telling; the events told 
do the rest. f meeet in the consciousness of having some- 
thing to say, the speaker steadily forward, while 
his hearers alternately hold breath and breathe again : 


* Hold fast now!” he cried; “if you fall off you dead 

sure!” 
My nails went into those logs. I would have held on 

with my teeth if there had been anything to hold on to. 

“Now!” he cried ; and with one strong stroke he shot 
right out into the boil of waters. 

For a moment the thing spun round, then he got 
voutrol of it again for » moment; I saw him stand up, 
and once or twice he leaned over, and drove his paddle 
in, making the crazy craft jump, as we just grazed a 
rock round which the white water boiled. Meanwhile, 
the banks and trees raced by. We were standing still, 
it seemed, whilst all nature was galloping up-stream 
faster than an express train could go. 

Suddenly there was a fearful shock; I was thrown 
clear of the raft; some one caught me by my shirt, and, 
for a moment, I felt my legs sailing away down-stream 
without my body, and the next I was lying scared and 
panting, half in half out of the water; but out of the 
current anyway. Joe was lying beside me, as spent 
as I was, and our raft in two pieces was just going out of 
sight round the next bend. 


Can you not catch the emphasis and gesture of the 
speaker at that phrase, in two pieces? 
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The book is in many respects valuable, and in all 
respects interesting. The descriptions of Indian life, of 
river-voyages, of the coming and going of an Arctic winter, 
and of all the marvellous phenomena of the gold-trail, 
are done in a manner which is at once artless and 
effective. Some of the more dramatic chapters, too, 
such as the Indian slaughter, the execution of Luke, 
and the final scene with the blind ‘‘siwash” have a 
genuine thrill in them. The Chicamon Stone is without 
any sort of pretension. It probably contains a great deal 
more fact than fiction. In the best sense it isa “plain 
tale,” a tranche de la vie. It has a documentary value 
beyond its artistic value. It is curious to note how the 
remotest lands, the most hidden islands, the most inac- 
cessible interiors, are being brought into the domain of 
fiction. The pioneers first, then the novelist! 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.)} 


Tue GaTetess BARRIER. By Lucas Mater. 


This new novel, by the author of 4 Counsel of Perfection 
and The Wages of Stn, is of the supernatural species. No 
— is made to explain the apparition of a very charm- 
ing ghost with whom Laurence falls in love. A genteel 
form of what is known as occultism hovers about the tale 
like the aroma of lavender in a press, but it does not 
ee to the other side of the Atlantic, where Laurence 

as left his wife, Virginia, ‘‘true to her somewhat artifi- 
cial conditions, to her own canons of good taste and self- 
respect, to that singular clause of the social creed 
which declares the thing unsaid also non - existent.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


By Mina Doytg. 


A novel of a long separated husband and wife. We 
have a prologue, men in the story, and then we go back 
ten — ad _— Ww “4 * . London knew that the 
beauti . Armstro eloped with Signor Ladelli 
the great tenor of the Frivolity Company. Thee a 
again on a “wild night” when “ the wind blew in wild 
gusts and one solitary pedestrian . . .” Their reconcilia- 
tion is brought about by an interesting train of incidents 
and 2 vicar’s wife of unusual charity. (John Long. 
3s. 6d.) 


On PARoLe. 


By ©. T. Wits 


Tue Dean’s APRON. AND Goprrty Burca#ert. 


The middle- literary parson who has finished a 
— theological work, and forthwith tumbles into a 
eanery and a love affair, is fairly familiar in fiction. To 


Dr. Hyslop is entrusted the congenial duty of breaking the 


‘present Dean’s matrimonial intentions to Nunchester 


society. The probable effect of the news on the “ stuck- 
up Plowden girls and their mother” interests him vastly, 
and at last he is able to say: ‘“‘‘I am authorised, nay 
commissioned, to—um— ah—well—break it to Nunchester. 
It concerns our mutual friend, Dr. Fleete.’ ‘He hasn’t 
been doing anything wrong?’ cried Mrs. Plowden in a 
hopefully expectant tone. ‘And oh, Dr. Hyslop, if he 
has, remember that the girls are here.’” There is plenty 
of amusi ny, tgs “the ladies of the cathedral 
clergy.” (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 
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The Jargon of Criticism. 


Wrrn Es dosages of hot Pre Ry Rew gs of a 
ture, and the appearance of holi uggage in cery- 
lane, we have = inclination to be profound. Authors are 
now resting from their critics, and critics are following 
other game than authors. Decidedly, it is a time to talk 
at on the first subject that crops up in a deserted 
workshop. It happens that we have received a neat 
booklet, in a red paper cover, entitled 4 Catalogue, with 
Descriptive Notices and Reviews, of Works of Fiction Published 
by Chatto & Windus. It is an interesting and, we may 
add, an imposing list; and as the mere record of one 
es ing firm’s dealings in modern fiction it is worth 
study. 

About two hundred and fifty novelists are presented, 
and their works run far toward a thousand. But what 
holds us is the array of press-notices. A critique of 
some | is attached to every. book; and thus, with 
its 128 closely ed columns, the catalogue is a veritable 
museum of criticism. As such we have found it to be 
interesting, depressing, and amusing in turns. It is as 
though the critics who are now porary ages bay left damnin, 
evidence behind them of the way in which they dispat 
their work when they are in a hurry. Seriously, there foams 
up out of this innocent and enterprising catalogue a jargon 
of criticism that terrifies. If it were only a jargon! But 


we think that no reviewer who reads through these hundreds - 


of “ press notices” of modern novels can rise from the 
perusal with his faith in the matter and methods of current 
criticism strengthened. A confirmed habit of agreeable- 
ness, an inveterate tendency to find something pleasant to 
say of a book at all costs, is perhaps the feature which 
strikes us most. Books that can be praised outright are 
raised + erg oe F but all books are praised. It will 
said that published press-notices are necessarily favour- 
able, and that the unfavourable are suppressed. But an 
hour's experience of this interesting catalogue will enable 
the reader to generalise safely on the data given. Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus have selected and edited their notices 
with fairness and candour; but the fact remains that every 
novel they have published has found favour in some 
critic’s eyes. The energy with which critics work to make 
a book sell is something of a revelation. We dare not 
count the number of novels which have “ not a dull page ” 
in them; or the number of novels which “no reader will 
lay down until he has reached the end.” This much 
belauded ability to hold the reader, which we believe to 
be a far cheaper quality than is commonly imagined, is in- 
sisted on with curious emphasis. ‘‘ The book is interesting 
from start to finish.” ‘Few people will lay it aside 
unfinished after they have once read the first few pages.” 


“Told with ing vivacity.” ‘‘ Keeps the interest of 
the reader well sustained.” ‘‘The atmosphere of mystery 
is not dispelled until the final page.” ‘‘ Keeps the reader 


on the gui vive.” The power to grip is attributed to 
hundreds of books; it is praise which a novel may have 
for the asking. But this does not prevent a critic writing 
of a now forgotten novel: ‘It is perhaps the chief triumph 
of the book that the reader leaves off with his appetite 
whetted instead of dulled.” From such commendation the 
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critics easily advance to the point of saying that a book 
will not a be read through, but will be read ‘more 
than once,” “over and over again,” ‘“‘many times, and 
each time with delight,” &c., &c.—expressions which 
would have to be called insincere and ridiculous if their 
use were not obviously accounted for by the confession of 
one critic, who, after laying down a story by a lady novelist, 
remarks: ‘‘ With the impression fresh upon our mind, we 
have for it nothing but praise.” Again we read: ‘‘The 
book is from beginning to end. . . . No praise can 
be too high for it. It isa gem.” This is evidently thrown 
off in the heat of a first satisfaction such as may inspire a 
reader’s praise as he hands a story to his sister, but ought 
never to govern a critic’s judgment. Mere readableness in 
novels seems to be the quality uppermost in the minds of 
most critics. The expression “eminently readable” is 
sown broadcast through their columns. lely because a 
story is “ bright and picturesque,” “‘ breezy,” “‘ exciting,” 
“‘ vividly written,” ‘‘ absorbing,” ae or because 
‘* we find ourselves longing to read the last chapter before 
we are half-way through the first””—you are implored to 
send to Mudie’s for the book, or earnestly advised—as 
a special measure—to buy it, and put it on your shelves. 
The truth is, there has grown up a weltering jargon of 
criticism in which empty and extravagant phrases abound, 
and in which words and opinions are not to be taken at their 
face value. When it is written of a novel of no import- 
ance that it “‘ proves the possession by the author of abilities 
and learning equal to anything in fictitious literature,”’ why 
do we not all rush to the nearest bookseller? Because 
we know the value of the words. We know the ring of 
that amiable jargon, and we count out the change accord- 
ingly. The critics are no more to blame than the public. 
They do their best. A hundred things—and habit above 
all—compel the adoption of high adjectives and low 
standards. Phrases form themselves and stick, judg- 
ments accumulate like moulds. We believe that if it 
were possible to prohibit, from the first of October next, 
the use of a Senteed critical clichés, duly scheduled, the 
benefit to criticism would be great. itics would be 
compelled to think, where now they = tie on labels. 
Such a schedule might include the following phrases, 
which we quote from actual reviews : 


Eminently readable. 
Will be devoured with zest. 
The pathetic tenderness of which Mr. —— has the secret. 
Leaves little to be desired. 
Leaves nothing to be desired. 
Deft writing. 
Deft handling. 
The interest never flags. 
Vivacious. 
We defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance, 
a | Peling of lovers of letters. 
Full of telling pages. 
Tangled skein of incident. 
Ingeniously woven plot. 
; a a, 
prightly. 
The oe | exacting reader. 
Few will be able to lay it aside. 
Told with extraordinary force and fire. 
Criticism is di , 
It is much too late in the day to criticise Mr. ——. 
A book to read. 
Distinctly a book to read. 
A book on no account to be missed. 
Enthralling. 
Pervaded by a powerful realism. 
Genuinely clever. 
We can truthfully say. 
A strong story. 
A really strong story. 
Admirably sustained. : 
Enough of startling incident to suffice for half-a-dozen 
novels. 
Convincing. 





Fraught with interest. 

And older folk may read it with equal pleasure. 

Intense realisation. 

Wonderfully fresh description. 

Not a dull page. 

Breezy. 

We wish for it « large circle of readers, 

Will commend itself to the thoughtful reader. 

Singularly pathetic. 

Remarkably impressive. 

Touchingly true. 

Mr. —— has the happy knack. 

Delicious. 

It «~~ Seem a desecration to add anything to so fine 
a . 

The author’s playful wit and fancy find full scope. 

It is written. 

Miss —— has a brilliant future before her. 

A bright, readable story. 

Will while away an hour. 

This powerful writer. 

Facile. 

The author’s terse and powerful style. 

The author’s well-deserved popularity. 

As pleasant a tale as one could wish to1ead, »+ 

It is a gem. 

It is perfect. 

It is a superb work of art. 

It is a story that we cordially recommend. 


We do not say that all the expressions in the above list are 
vicious ; but we think they are all abused, and should be 
given a rest. A wholesale deprivation of stock phrases 
would at least compel the invention of new ones, and this 
process, slow and difficult as it must be, might suggest a 
scale of eulogy, and the creation of certain classes of 
novels in which critics could praise a book within under- 
stood limitations. With an increase of seriousness it 
should become impossible to applaud a novelist in the 
following terms : 
This sprightly author has the happy trick of inventing 
coherent plots, and padding them out with intelligent, un- 
affected dialogue. 


Truth, which should come from the agreement of critics is 
now, as often as not, discovered in their contradictions of 
each other. ‘‘Not a trace of padding,” and ‘‘ Mr. —— never 
has to rely on padding” are said in praise of A’s novel and 
B’s, but when C©’s comes along you are calmly told: 
‘* The book has a very sufficient story, there is a deal 
of humour in the character parts, and the ‘padding’ is 
new and amusing.” The want of system and standards in 
ordinary reviewing makes itself felt at every turn. Novels 
are praised because they are not like other novels of a 
totally different kind. ‘In all her books there is a 
healthy absenteeism of ethical purpose, and we have 
derived more pleasure from them than probably the most 
earnest student has ever obtained from a chapter of 
Robert Elsmere”: that is the sort of thing. How can a 
simple-minded student discover the attitude of criticism to 
the “novel with a se” by comparing such a 
judgment as that with the following sentence on one of 
the late Mrs. Lynn Linton’s novels: ‘‘The reader will 
not fail to admire the author, who. . . has not spared 
herself in her resolution to produce a story which should 
have its lessons for those who are wise enough to learn 
them.” We italicise two words. 

Here we make a delightful discovery. The truth about 
novels in general may be sucked from the honeycomb of 
praise bestowed by the industrious critic on novels in 
particular. He will praise each novel, but he is 
nothing loth to abuse the ‘‘ general run” of novels. 
The effect in a collection of hundreds of criticisms is 
funny. You read: “In days when sane and healthy 
literature threatens to become extinct, Mrs. Alexander’s 
novels are doubly welcome”; and before you stretch 


hundreds*,of notices of “ healthy” novels — fragrant 
as a field of lavender swayed by the flattering wind! 
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writer, he kicks backward sa y at the safe crowd. 
“It is positively refreshing to so thoroughly good and 
consistent a story,” he says, while the circumambient and 
universal air is of the praises of “thoro good 
and consistent” stories. ‘Mr. ——’s work is always 
brimming over with the milk of human kindness, sparkling 
with gay wit and quaint humour; and thus doubly 
refreshing to a public jaded and depressed with the 
rampant ‘realism’ in recent oa po And et we my = 
‘searching realism,” “wonderful realism.” It withou 
saying that realism and romance are praised with complete 
impartiality, or are set off against each other whenever 
that is convenient. Since praise must be given, and given 
in a hurry, we are told that a novel is “full of a quiet 
pathos that is rare in English fiction”; and we look back, 
to find that English fiction fairly reeks of “ quiet pathos,” 
“‘ unforced pathos,” &c. 

The truth is, that the ordinary critic has not time to 
criticise; he is too often content to seize a few character- 
istics of a general and non-committal kind, and fling them 
on paper in phrases that are ready to hand. ‘‘If,” writes 
one critic, “we were to sum up our criticism upon ‘this 
novel in one sentence, we should comment upon the 
structure of the plot, the conception of the several 
characters, the minute knowledge of French life and 
manners, and the quiet and sometimes subtle humour of 
the style. .. .” Alas! even that one marvellously com- 
prehensive sentence was never written. 








Things Seen. 


The Geese. 


Tue front of the village stores was gay with horses’ sun- 
bonnets. They fluttered in the morning breeze, and I 
paused to regard the uncommon sight. Presently the 
proprietor of the shop came along. He could not walk 
very quickly as he carried four geese, two in each hand. 
Their legs were tied together, and having hung them, 
heads downward, on the palings adjoining the shop, he 
gave me ‘“‘Good-morning.” ‘That sight,” I said, indi- 
cating the horses’ sun-bonnets, ‘‘is characteristic of our 
times. We did not always show such pity for dumb 
creatures.”” The proprietor wiped his brow. “ Yes, folks 
are kind,” he answered. ‘‘ You’d be astonished, sir, at 
the number of men who buy bonnets for their horses out 
of their own pockets. _ Live and let live, that’s what I say.” 
With that he took a large knife from his pocket, opened 
it, and made a deep incision in the neck of each goose. 
The blood streamed down, and then for some minutes 
trickled upon the bright grass, while the birds made 
convulsive movements, dying so slowly that I was moved 
to say: “ That hardly seems to me to be the right way to 
kill them.” ‘Oh, yes, sir,” he replied, wiping his knife, 
“‘they’re much tenderer killed that way.” “I was 
thinking of them, not of us,” I said. 


The Fleet. 


Tue fleet was anchored in the bay. As the train rounded 
the curving line of coast, we all looked eagerly across 
to where the ships lay, with the red Devon cliffs as back- 
ground, and beyond the blue waters of the Channel. It 
was all beautiful, but the significant feature was the fleet 
—the great battleships with their big guns and accoutre- 
ments of war, the flag-ships, the armoured cruisers, and 
the gloomy little torpedo-boat destroyers low in the water, 
with their black funnels showing like vicious, angry snouts 
above the waves. 

A man facing me talked to his companion, a foreigner, 
of third-class cruisers, of swiftest armour-clads, of steam- 
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steering and the superior advantages of turbine- 
drivers, But ‘the techni details went unchallenged. 


‘‘ The last naval estimate—twenty-five millions sterling— 
not a penny less, and I tell you yet the cheapest army in 
the world—without doubt —”’ 

The loud voice went on complacently, but the foreigner 
was gazing with wide eyes at the stately line out on the 
sunlit sea, as though he would imprint it upon his mental 
vision. He did not speak until we had left the coast 
behind, and were speeding inland through the sleepy, 
luxuriant pastures. 

“You have many, very many remarkable sights ’’—his 
accent was very foreign—‘“ but when I come to think of 
England, I will always have one picture of the great war- 
ships as I see them now to-day in my mind—I will think 
of it so, the quiet sea, and then the ships.” 

His gestures matched his accent, and were quite un- 
British ; but, eriany we smiled, we were content that 








he should remember England—thus ! 
Correspondence. 
Style. 


Srr,—If I am not trespassing on your space, I trust you 
will allow me to reply to your correspondents who have 
impugned my ideas about style. 

Mr. Armstrong in his clever but illusive remarks cannot 
understand why I separate thought from its verbal expres- 
sion, which are as wide apart as the poles are asunder. 
Surely fixed or flitting ideas, in order to be intelligible, 
must be transmuted into coherent written or spoken words. 
Unexpressed ideas have no import or meaning whatsoever. 
To intents or purpose they may be non-existent, in 
spite of Oliver Wendall Holmes’s musical regret for those 
dumb singers : 

Few, few can touch the magic string, 
And noisy Fame is proud to win them, 
Alas! for those who never sing, 
But die with all their music in them. 
It seems to me an utter fallacy on Mr. Armstrong’s part 
to maintain that the literary intellect and its expression 
are indivisible. He might just as well assert that a 
symphony by Beethoven and its interpretation by an 
orchestra are indivisible. If no one existed to translate 
the music for our ears, the music might just as well 
have not been composed. But there is no need te prove 
what is palpable and self-evident. 

And how can style be an expression of individuality ? 
Perhaps the handwriting may betray it, or as your 
humorous correspondent ‘‘S. W.” observes: ‘‘a man’s 
character oozing out at his finger-tips and so getting into 
his per.” But I cannot understand how any mode of 
verbal expression can indicate the individuality of the 
writer. Great authors are estimated by their thought and 
not by its expression. Matter and not manner directs the 
— and the real individuality may not impress 
itself anywhere. For instance, it is not the discordant and 
often rugged style of Carlyle’s French Revolution that pro- 

ims his genius, but his knowledge of the times, his 
insight into the characters of the co-existent men and 
women, the nice adjustment of causes leading to effects, 
his realistic panorama of events—all these things have 
stamped the work with his potent individuality. His 
contorted style is of no importance and cannot guide us in 
the least. 

Mr. Harrison, quoting my definition, ‘‘a mode or manner 
of expression, nothing more,’ would substitute ‘‘some- 
thing” for nothing, which he afterwards designates as 
the “literary afflatus”; but I must remind him that the 
affiatus rests in the idea, and not in its verbal interpreta- 
tion. It is quite possible to clothe a grand or an original 
thought in feeble, jangled, or even incorrect language ; 
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but the experienced or gifted literary artist can always set 
the jewel in a fitting and beautiful casket. 

In conclusion, I repeat that style is only a verbal garb 
of thought ; and if it meant what is usually ascribed to it, 
there would be no need of expletives to qualify it. To 
be able to acquire the literary e of exquisitely moulded 
sentences, the harmony of felicitous phrasing, there is 
need of practice, patience, repression, natural bent, and, 
above all, an acquaintance with the masters of thought 
and expression.—I am, &c., IsmporE G. AscHER. 


That Wager. 


Srr,—As one of the parties to that wager Mr. Charles 
Major made, when recently in London, that he could walk 
from St. Paul’s to the Tower unguided, naming the streets 
travelled, I happen to know that Mr. Major won his wager 
fairly, and that the American contemporary you quote 
must have misquoted him. What Mr. Major undertook 
to do was to follow the route he took Mary Tudor in 
When Knighthood was in Flower when she went secretly to 
the Tower to consult the Jewish nap a Grouche. 
This route was by way of Billingsgate and Upper and 
Lower Thames-streets, and Mr. Major found that, relying 
on Stow’s Surrey, he had worked out the journey without 
any deviation from the actual topograp y- The state- 
ment, “taking the most direct route,” very naturally 
afforded you a brief “ occasion for smiles.” I may add 
that Mr. Major, who is an eminent Indiana lawyer, was 
then visiting London for the first time.—I am, &c., 

James MacArruvr. 

20, Belsize-road, N.W.: August 10, 1900. 


[We were certainly misled; and the details kindly 
given by Mr. MacArthur are new to us. 








Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 47 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best sketch 
entitled “‘The Author I Like Least,” not exceeding 200 words in 
length. Competitors have lodged heavy indictments against a 
number of authors, and the list is certainly not without its surprises, 
On the whole we think that the criticism of Lord Lytton, by Mr. 
Alfred Edward Wright, Inverinate Villa, Attadale-road, Inverness, 
deserves the prize ; and a cheque has been forwarded to this com- 
petitor Mr. Wright won the prize in our Invented Quotation a 
fortnighs ago, His essay is as follows : 


Lorp LYTTON, 


There was a time when I admired the novels of Bulwer Lytton ; 
but I was young then, and have found reason to qualify my former 
opinion, In the constructive work of fiction he is an artist ; but 
his characters have little attraction, possibly because they are not 
very human, His style is inflated—sounding always the top note of 
his compass, which is, therefore, limited; his thought is never 
deep ; his moral teaching has not the ring of visible sincerity ; and 
his men and women add nothing to our knowledge of human 
nature. In short, he is conventional but versatile ; clever without 
depth ; and resultlessly interesting. His characters do not take a 
livnmg shape within the mind. He painted no men who keep a 
secure hold of the imagination, like Dugald Dalgetty, Major 
Pendennis, and Micawber ; no women so vivid and distinct as Beck 
Sharp, nor so charming and lovable as Di Vernon. We feel that h 
novels are the work of a brilliant, but not profound intellect ; that 
they contain more of the head than the heart ; and are ideal with a 
fatal tendency towards the melodramatic. They yield a certain 
pleasure in the reading, but it is without any abiding result. 


Pops. 


A moorland solitude braces one to the utterance of heresies, and 
I hereby confess that I have never cared greatly for Pope. His 
frigid platitudes, his superabundant ancithesla, the jingling 
cadences with which he replaces the broken music of Milton and 
the Elizabethans—all thee repel me. I know that great men 
admire him ; but their admiration is lese, I think, for the poet than 
for the satirist, the philosopher, the wit—or, at most, for the skilled 
contriver of couplets whose inimitable terseness and neatness have 
made them immortal, To my own fancy, Pope is the Polonius—I 
use the name with all respect—of the literary stage. He is a 
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Polonius in his prime : clever and cynical, a shrewd but superficial 
observer of manners and men, a retailer of everyday wisdom. 
Content for the most part with the lower levels, he rises at rare 
moments—as Polonius did—to heights which show that he too has 
been touched by the divine afflatus. But in the main, he lacks, as 
I think, the essentials of poetry—insight, on, “ the consecration 
and the poet’s dream”; and, thinking thus, I can but repeat my 
confession, and subscribe myself a heretic. 
[M, A. W., London. | 


“THomaAs INGOLDSBY, EsQUIRE.” 


Were I compiling, as M. Zola did, a list of “ Mrs. Harries,’ I 
should set down first and foremost Richard Harris Barham, Canon 
of St. Paul’s, that “homo unius libri.” What popularity the 
so-called Ingoldsby legends enjoyed (and perhaps still enjoy), if 

ularity consists in numerous editions, and a place on many a 
owing seem table in the ’Fifties and 'Sixties ! ham’s method 
is to me detestable. Ludicrous rhymes, vulgar slang, and jocular 
comments are used freely on legends that in the eyes of a vast 
section of Christendom demand either silence or reverent treatment. 
“Thomas Ingoldsby” is the “Yorick” of the early Victorian 

riod, with much of the hasty double-entendre of Laurence Sterne. 
hat liberal-minded critic, Richard Hengist Horne.in A New Spirit 
of the Age (1844), characterises Barham thus: “ Licentious works 
which are unredeemed and unextenuated by any one sincere passion, 
and are consequently among the very worst kind of influences that 
could be exercised on a rising generation. The present age is bad 
enough without such assistance, wherefore an iron hand is now 
laid upon the shoulder of Thomas Ingoldsby, and a voice murmurs 
in his ear: ‘ Brother !—no more of this!’ ” ; 
[R. F. McC, H., Whitby. | 


LoRD MACAULAY, 


Once, when a company of literary men was gathered together at 
breakfast, Samuel Rogers rose and remarked, that as Macaulay was 
coming gg oy by anyone had anything to say he had better say 
it at once. In that remark Rogers had, it seems to me, allotted to 
Macaulay his place in literature as well as his place in society. 
Macaulay is the “ pushful person”’ in literature, the blatant demo- 
gogue who gairs, by shouting, a position which would never be 
accorded him otherwise. His style is florid and bombastic, he has 
no restraint, and when dealing with controversial questions he is 
intolerant to a degree. His public life seems to have affected his 
literary work, for the tricks of the public orator are always notice- 
able in his eloquent periods, The bracketed “ Loud cheers,” “ Re- 
newed applause,” and so on, seem to be omitted in error. 

One me give reasons, but really dislike has little to do with 
reason. am compelled to recognise Macaulay’s intellectual 
brilliancy and literary cleverness, but I dislike him none the less 
because of either. My reason tells me he is blatant and over-rated — 
no more ; my insti:st, or prejudice, call it what you will, says he 
is altogether hateful. [F. W. 8., London. } 


GOETHE. 


What a farrago is Meister's Apprenticeship! A child’s method of 
tale-telling ; a schoolboy’s outlook upon life ; an old man’s endless 
and inconsequent digressions! The story stands on its head to 
begin with. It reaches its highest pitch of emotional intensity in 
the first few chapters. What follows is a chain of barren and 
unrelated incidents, linked together by the most monstrous coinci- 
dences, and tapering off at the end into absolute puerility, The 
characters are indicated at the outset with some appearance of 
discernment, but the conduct of the story tends to anything rather 
than their elucidation ; and they begin to lose their grip from the 
moment they are introduced. Of that study of the development of 
character promised by the story’s title it contains, in point of fact, 
no inkling. Wilhelm’s apprenticeship finds him weak—it leaves 
him abject. 

As for the portentous excursions into moral philosophy, nowhere 
could their high-sounding emptiness be more irritatingly out of 
place than sandwiched between the episodes of a story from begin- 
ning to end of which no one clearly acts from a generous motive. 

[S. H., London. } 


JANE AUSTEN. 


Her wonderful diction, her clear delineation of character, her 
matchless finish of detail, I admire immensely, Yet I admire her 
but a little. To me her fault is want of affection towards her 
characters. They are puppets in her cold hands—analysed, dissected, 
and exhibited—perfect reproductions of models thoroughly under- 
stood. She never felt for her noblest character oue touch of pride, 
nor had for her lowest one pitying sigh. In her cynical reserve, she 
did not come near to loving the sinner, hating the sin. Convention- 
ality put an impassable barrier between her and sentiment, hiding 
from her rather the splendid struggles of ambition and independence 
than moving the world, and binding her with genteel social law. 
The littleness of those around her narrowed her powerful mind, and 
hardened her sympathy. Her last character—Gentle Anne Elliott 
—‘had been forced into — in her youth ; she learnt romance 
as she grew older.” Perhaps something akin to this was the secret 
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of her authoress, for Anne is more tenderly treated than any of her 
predecessors, If this be so, it was also, too late. How t is the 
‘might have been” had Jane Austen but com when she 
wrote finis, ; [G. W., Hull.} 


The other disliked authors are condemned on the following 
among other grounds :— 


VrrGit.—"“ How many hours I have wasted in copying out his 


hexameters,” [T. C., Buxted.] 
SMOLLETT.—“ His works bristle with coarse satire, attack, and 
innuendo,” [A. M. C., Leicester. } 


Pore (2).—‘ His constant satire is so trying, and his sneer so 
deadly, His contempt for women is an unforgivable defect.” 
[Mrs. Von 8., London. } 
Pope (3).—‘ Pope has no pathy with his fellows.” 
ae [E. R. C., Devon. ] 
Lorp Lytton (2).—‘ Lytton’s style is florid . . . his 
characters are theatrical . . . his plots melodramatic, and his 
incidents impossible.” [L. V. 8., London, } 
ROCHEFOUCAULD. — “Combines with many qualities that I 
admire the defects I most abhor. Not a great nor a good 
man.” [Miss R , London. } 
WorDsworRTH.—“ One is not interested in the palpitations of his 
heart at the sight of daffodils.” [S. Y., Cambridge. | 


DIcKENS (1).—“ He represents to me a man of caricatures.” 
[J. C. H., Godalming. } 
DICKENS (2). — “ Extravagant types; uninteresting as indi- 
vidvals.” [E. M. S., London.) 
D1sRAELI,—“ The discordant note of artificiality.” 
[Mise P., Norwich. } 
THACKERAY.—‘ Thackeray must have had a heart, but it was 
not always in the right place.” [G. H., Anglesey. } 


DaRWIN.—‘ The man whose writings leave me the most un- 
pleasant train of thoughts.” [G. E.-P., London. | 


THe AuTHOR oF “LittLE HENry.”—“The one about whom I 
have felt most bitterly.” [A. M. P., London. } 


THEODORE HooK.—“ His novels display a total lack of the 
qualities which make good works of fiction.” 
[A. 8S. W., Preston. | 


Competition No. 48 (New Series). 


WE offer a prize of One Guinea for the best depreciation of sammer 
holidays in the manner of Elia. Length not to exceed 300 words. 


RULES. 


Answers, ad “ Literary Competition, THz ACADEMY. 43. 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, August 21. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We carnot 
consider anonymous answers. 





New Books Received. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Story (Alfred T.), Golden Deeds of the War ..... .... ............... ...(Newnes) 6/0 
Colquhoun (Archibald R.), Russia Against India: the Struggle for Asia 





(Harper) 5/0 
Holyoake (G. J.) and Scotton (Amos), The Jubilee History of the Derby 
Co-operative Provident Society, Ltd , 1850-1900 
(Co-operative Printing Society) 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Selwyn (Adm. J. H.), Biblical Chronology ......... asain a esealtinepnetenial (Bagster) 3/6 
Drummond (Henry), Stones SDUEET ; sntncbvsitiostiionipiiteanicbesdiind (Bagster) 3/6 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Gray (Eleanor), A Modern Prophet, and other Poems...... ... (Kezan Paul) 5/0 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Hartog (W. G.), Cours de Grammaire Francaise Elémentaire ...... . (Black) 1/0 

Alge (8.), Une Joyeuse Nichée. By Mme. E. de Pressensé. 

(Dent & Co.) net 3/6 
Krisch (Dr, W.), The Technical School French Grammar ............ ‘Murray) 2/6 
Gregory (R. A.), Elementary Physics and Chemistry............... (Macmillan) 1/6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Phillimore (W. P. W.), Pedigree Work: A Handbook for the G»nealogist 


(Phillimore) 
Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Vol. XXXI 


(The Institute) net 1/0 
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A NHW VOLUME OF POETRY. 


AD ASTRA. 


By CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 


Bound in full buckram, bevelled boards, gilt top, feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
(First Edition, on Hand-made Paper.) 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM EARLY REVIEWS :— 


‘* Mr. Wynne’s poem is clear as well as thoughtful, and gives a musical expression to abstruse consideration too often made 
‘dull in prose, and cultured readers will turn to it not without interest and admiration.’’— Scotsman. 


‘* We have here a sustained poem of some two hundred and thirty-seven stanzas, in which Mr. Wynne argues out the great 
questions of life, death, the hereafter, and religion. The opening verses are exceedingly graceful and well expressed, and breathe 
the spirit of true poetry ; afterwards, when Mr. Wynne gets more into the complexities of his argument, the lines are not so 
smooth, though it must be admitted that he maintains a good level. Mr. Wynne, in short, whose name is fresh to us, proves that 
he has power, and perhaps he would have secured more easy recognition had he first of all ventured a smaller volume. We ought 
to add, in justice to the publisher of the volume, that the stanzas are beautifully printed, and the book, as a book, is a most 
attractive production.” —Birmingham Gazette. 


‘* Mr. Wynne passes from subject to subject with a due observance of links, so that we are spared abrupt transitions, and, as it 
were, fade from one hue into anvther. In speaking of nature Mr. Wynne nearly achieves eloquence, and later, while emphasising 
his belief that the world will pass from religious cliques to a grand and consoling catholicity, he rises to and maintains utterance 
worthy of his theme. Indeed, the weak verses in this poem may be counted on the fingers of both hands.” — Literary World. 


‘* As a human document, poetically rendered, ‘ Ad Astra’ has a special interest, and, on this view, it rather gains than loses 
from its crudities and inequalities. Love, philosophy, religion, all claim authority and command attention, but, though love is felt 
to be all in all, ‘the unknown goddess’ has not yet revealed herself. It is this organising, but as yet inorganic, chaos which Mr. 
Wynne has faithfully depicted, and his verse is likely to ba best appreciated by those who, passing through a like experience, may 
find it sympathetically interpretative.” —Shejield Daily Telegraph. 


‘‘ There is much in this poem to admire, and shining couplets that fix themselves in the memory.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


‘There are good lines in this poem, and good material, both in thought and expression.” —St. James’s Budget. 


‘* We dare venture to say that this poem would have created quite a sensation towards the close of the last, or at the com- 
mencement of the present, century.” —Court Circular. 

‘«Mr. Wynne writes of the first and great commandment, which is alsc the last. It is the last in the quest undertaken by the 
soul whose history is told in these stanzis, and who sets forth with the love of nature, ascends to the love of one chosen fellow- 
creature, and finally climbs through sorrow to the love of God.” — Weekly Register. 


** Lovers of verse will find much to admire in Mr. Wynne’s work, in which he demonstrates the possession of a rich poetical 
gift.”— York Daily Herald. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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AVAL ESTABLISHMENTS.— 

wir? in the NAUTICAL ALMANAC OFFICE 

of the “A MIRALTY (18-25), 138th SEPTEMBER.—FORTH- 
COMING OX AMINATIC ON. 

The date specified is the latest at which dgolientions can be 
received. They must be made on forms to ined, with 
Eondon, = W. from the Secrerary, Civil Service Commission, 

1D ondon, 8 S 


VivilL SERVICE -COMMISSION.— 
/ FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—DRAUGHTSMAN 
in the HYDROGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT of the AD- 
MIRALTY (17-25), = SEPTEMBE 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to obtained, with 
fondoa, 5. from the Szcrerary, Civil Service Commission, 
OC ae, ° 


G CHANCELLOR, M.A. (ist Class, 
e/ « Classical Tripos), late Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, PREPARES P' PUPILS for the UNIVERSITIES and 
all Prelimin inations, at lis Residence, Cross Deep. 
Twickenham, Middlesex. a fine old house beautifully aud 
healthily situated on the waeanes. 


SSISTANT " SCHOOLMISTRESS.— Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND University 
Graduates, Trained and Certificated High School Teachers, 
Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. — CentraL 
Ree ISTRY FOR TeAacHERs, : 25, Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C 








« Miss Rossi writes with grace, humour, and eee... 
s 


| mone by CORRESPONDENCE. — 

The art of Lama | Composition, like other arts, cannot 
be acquired, is the expression of the artist's 
personality. 

But, like every other art, it rests on a basis of knowledge, 
and of principles which may easily be acquired. 

The system of instruction is ted to meet the require- 
ments of each co mdent. A subject isset for a composition 
of a given length, which is returned with al comments 
and corrections, ‘and, in addition, a Ay J C sheets giving 
reasons for each correction, and practical advi 

MSs. already written may be substituted for “the subject set, 
and will be carefully criticised. 

Fee, payable in advance: Twelve lessons, Three Guineas ; or a 
trial course of Cree, One Guinea. 

Miss Rossi, 32, Monmouth Road, Bayswater, London, W. 


CATALOGUES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Heurietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES om free on <a, 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
lied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on eqptatha, 


DULAU & ©0., x, 80HO SQUARE. 





ELLING OFF.—RARE TEMS Offered 
CHEAP.—Tom Jones, 6 yols., £12— Ingoldsby, Legends, 
3 volg., £15—Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols., £10—Gulliver’s Travels, 
2 vols., £12—Dr. Syntax. 3 vols., £24—Cowner’s Poems, 2 vols., 
£9—Camilia and Cecilia, 10 vols., £9—Nash’s Worcestershire, 
2 vols., £8—Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 4 — s 24—Plot’s Staf- 
fordshire, £12—Syntax in London, : volumes of 
Magazines, strong and clean, 25s CHARLES LOWE, New 
gtreet and Baskerville Hall, Birmingham. 


OOKS, OUT-OF-PRINT, SUPPLIED.— 

State wants. Catalogues free. Wanted, Jorrock’s 

* Jaunts,” 1843; Serope’s “Salmon Fishing,” 1843; Jesse's 

“ Riehard I11.,” 1862. 25s. each offered.—Hoiianp Co., Book 
Merchants, Birmingham. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 








—ypt in bag | and whe besesees to De 
British Museum oprenge with 
Author or any person Titerary A 


Work. throted Oe Lh. og - 4 
undertaken from Italian, or panish. py, oy 
letter, to D. C. Datias, 151, Strand, London, W. - 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


ildi Chaneery Lane, London, W.C. 





CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
° on the minimum monthly balances, ° 
© when not drawn below £100. ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


2° on Deposits, repayable on 1°] 
2 Oo demand. 2 re) 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
P The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
ree. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone, No. 5, Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Binxeeck, Lonpox.” 





NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 
ADDITIONAL SEAMEN, 


The University Court of the University of G will 
shoi ae roceed to appoint the following ADDI TONAL 
EXAMINERS :— 


< ap ee for DEGREES in ARTS—viz., 
Examiners: (1) in Moral Patienehy and Logic; (2) in 
Ey elish ; (3) in Education : and (4)"in 
e appointment in each case will i for three ~ yh from 
lst January next, at the following annual 
Moral Phil by and Logic, £50; English, £30; Education, 
£10 10s. ; and tory, 


(b) EXAMINER — vengninas ECONOMY for DEGREES 
ARTS and LAW. 


The eumimnad will be for a, years, from Ist January 
next, at an annual salary of £10 | 


ic) EXAMINERS for nes in ARTS and for the PRE- 
LIMINARY EXAMINATIONS—viz., 
Two Examiners: (1) in French, and (2) in German. 
The appointment in each case will be for three — from 
ist February, 1901, and each at an annual salary 


(@) EXAMINERSHIPS for the PRELIMINARY EXAMI- 
NATION , 


Two Examiners: (1) in Mathematics, and (2) in a 

The appointment in each case will be for a period not exceed 
ing three years,as from Ist February am, at the following 
anoual salaries—viz.: Mathematics, £42 ; and Classics, £70. 

Candidates for the above should lodge’ twent copies of their 
Application and Testimonials with the undersigned on or 
before 12th September, 1900. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 


91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 





GEORGE HERIOT’S TRUST. 
ERIOT WATT COLLEGE. 


The Governors are pared to receive APPLICATIONS for 
ee ee, _ aL o of the HERIOT WATT COLLEGE 

The College exists for the purpose of ating: ry-— and 
General Education for the Industrial C he Frincipal 
° ne sepetntes shall devote his whole time y the duties of 
the o 

Subject to the approval of the Governors, the Principal shall 
exercise a general supervision over the teaching in the College, 
and shall have under his control the arrangements and hours 
of classes, and, generally, — whole organisation, discipline, 
and arrangement of the Coll 

A copy of the Calendar, w hich gives full particulars of the 
various classes, will be supplied on application. 

The Principal must be a Graduate of some University of the 
United Kingdom. 

Sal r annum 


Applications, with thirty copies of Testimonials (limited to 
fifteen in number), to be lodged with the undersigned on or 
before Ist September next. 

PETER MACNAUGHTON, 8.8.C., 
Clerk to the Governors. 





20, York Place, Edinburgh, 
7th July, 1%0. 


S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 





OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth £150, af £75, 
£50, and £20 each, tenable for one year, will be competed for on 
September 26th, 1900—viz., Two Senior Open Scholarships, 
value £75 each, will be awarded to the best candidates (if of 
sufficient merit} in not more than three nor fewer than two of 
the following :—Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Botany, Physi- 
ology, Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under dete ey are 
Fe of age,and must not have entered to oe 

urgical Practice of any London Medical Sc 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, a £150, and One 

iy me | Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded 

the best dates under twenty-one years of age (if of 
safticient merit) in not fewer than three at the following :— 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Physics, and Chemistry. 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £20) will be competed for at 
the same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, y——¥ 
matics, and any one of the . saates langu: 

French, and German. The Classical +ubjects are those of tl the 
London University Matriculation Examination of June, 1900. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be 
required to enter to the full course at St. holomew’s 
Hospital i in the October su ing the E 





For particulars, application may be made. rennet or b 
letter, to the WARDEN OF THE COLLEGE, ‘Se Bartho lenew's 
Hospital, E.C 








S*: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the 
subjects of the ey md Scientific and Interm: Se. 
Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
October ist, ond continue till J uly, 1901, Attendance on this 
Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or single subjects may be taken 

There is a Special Class for the January ‘Examination. 

For further particulars ply to the WaRpDeEN or THe CoLLecE, 
St. Bartholomew's H cspital, Lond lon, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on aan. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


To 


“THE ACADEMY,” 
Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for 38. 6d., on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 








MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT, 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 
, And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manonzsrss. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Parrox—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF Neg K.@. 
fue we My TY 


NOEK, Beans the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, pt 


USTEES— Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
wee AVEBOURY, F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSE- 


The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in rae £3 
a year; Life Membership, a8e on Fifteen Volumes 
ate allowed to ae and Te Ten to bers. 

Open — half-past 6. CATALOGUE, 
tion, 1888, — Ng royal rms, 21s.; to sare 16s. 
Cc. T. WAGBERG WR GHT .D. Secretary and ae. 


Tr 





Just PustisHer.—Cloth elegant, price 4s, 6d, 


ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 


By CHARLES H. HOOLE, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 





Rivinerons: 34, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 





An American Transport 





in the Crimean War. 





By Capt. CODMAN 


In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 
Transport in the Crimean War....... 
The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods. 


of warfare, 
Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d, 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HaMILTON & CO. 
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** This new novel by ‘ John Oliver Hobbes’ is a triumph of intellectual creativeness, 
and it has held me captive from cover to cover.”’- CG. K. Ss, in The Sphere. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


6s. (In Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


ROBERT ORANGE. 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 





EXTRACTS FROM SOME EARLY REVIEWS :— 


“ This brilliant novel is written with a distinction unfamiliar in contemporary fiction.’’—Spectator. 
** A book that everyone will talk of.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Mrs, Craigie’s characters—even the most introspective - are, however, so well drawn that it is difficult to have too much of them.’’—Daily News. 
** A piece of writing that shows a very adr“it mastery of many elements.’’—Atheneum. 

“The bold experiment again succeeds, and its success is a thing on which Mrs, Craigie may be especially congratulated.” —G@lode. 

*** Robert Orange’ is a remarkable book.’’—Standard. 

**Its comedy is alive with the brilliant, half-cynical observation of character.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 

“Almost a remarkable, as it is certainly a most conscientious, study in emotion.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


‘There is no possibility of considering this remarkable book in any other light than as the comp’ement of the equally remarkable book which preceded it. It 
is, probably, one of the most subtle essays on man ever written by a woman.’’— fhe World. 


“The average novel reader may jib at certain pages of ‘Robert Orange,’ but the whole book is an interesting and powerful piece of werk by a lady novelist 
P I 1 . 
possessing a rare individuality.”—Anglian Daily Times. 


ao 


“* Robert Orange’ is in the air, and it is impossible to get away from it. Moreover, not to have read it is to confess to being ‘ out of the movement, 
Daily Express. 
** A notable achievement in literary art...... It is a most interesting story, and it is interesting, not so much for anything the characters of it do, or even say, but 
fur the characters themselves, and for what they feel, for the emotional, the inner life of them......The one demand we have a right to make of a novelist is that he 
shall interest us. That John Oliver Hobbes has done, and done thoroughly.’’—Sunday Special. 


“*A most entertaining book...... There is no novelist living, except George Meredith, who can equal Mrs. Craigie in the power of making striking and interesting 
personalities live in their work,” —Speaker. 


“Rarely can it be said of the sequel of a novel that it equals, much less surpasses, its predecessor, but such a compliment is certainly due to ‘ Robert Orange,’ 
the new romance in which ‘ John Oliver Hobbes’ continues the history of the hero already familiar to readers of ‘The School for Saints.’ ’’— Echo. 


* Light the book is, with never a thought of levity ; ‘ smart,’ if that is to be the word, with no hint of either vanity or vulgarity, wi'h no strain after paradox, no 
paltering with truth. To say of people that they are very g.od is often tantamount to saying of them that they are very dull, That, no doubt, is because we live 
in an imperfect world. This book, at any rate, gives no quarter to such a reproach. It is the work of one whose wit is as alert as her orthodoxy is openly declared,” 

; Tablet. 

“** The School for Saints’ wes good, but ‘ Robert Orange’ (Fisher Unwin), unlike most sequels, is better.””—Star. 

“**Robert Orange’ is a sequel to ‘The School for Saints,’ and a worthy sequel; but it may be read very well, by a slight exercise of the imagination in the 
concluding chapters, as a single production, and, so read, it will produce an abiding impression on any thoughtful mind....... “Robert Orange’ is an eminently 
religious-book, but it is conspicuously bright also; it is political, but it is also witty; it is philosophical, but it is also shrewd; it is an artistic collection of 
character studies, but they are all human, and nearly all of individual and original type. But it has action also; in it many love stories }un their tronbled course 
simultaneously.’’—Country Life. 


“ Perhaps ‘ Robert Orange’ may best be classed as being worthy to be placed among those works that we keep, not those that we send back to the lending 
library ; and for such there is always room.”—Sunday Times. 


“The great quality of this book, however, as that of most of Mrs. Craigie’s other books, is that, whether in romance or comedy or analysis of character, it is 
always the opposite of the commonplace—not with the cheap effects of paradox, but because the author has an eye for colour and for contrasts, and a spontaneous 
brilliancy of expression. One is so weary of laborious contrivances of adventure, of conventional pictures of ‘Society ’—the members of which are supposed to 
spend all their time in restaurants making vapid repartees—of superficial and happy-go-lucky psychology. Or one would be weary if one read them. Mrs. Craigie’s 
books are stimulating, provocative, always distinguished, and always interesting. And this one is, I think, the be:t of them.””—G. 8S. Srreet, in The Londoner, 


**It will be appreciated by those who recognise the beauty and literary charm of Mrs, Craigie’s work......It is a book to read, and cannot fail to add greatly to 
Mrs. Craigie’s reputation as a writer of exceptional ability.””—Christian World. 


“Its literary accomplishment is remarkable ; and the book, showing its author at her best, cannot fail to be widely and eagerly read.” —Scotsman. 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, EC. 
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BOOKS ABOUT 
China, Mongolia, 
and Japan. 


SOUTHERN CHINA. 


By Rev. J. MACGOWAN, of the London Mission, 
Amoy. With 77 Lilustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth, 
gilt top. 

“The description of the scenery round about H ng Kong 
and the open ports of Aug, Canton, and Foochow is delightful 
the sketches of European life faithful, and the appreciation ot 
Chinese character just. A feature of the book is its many high- 
class illustratio1s."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


RAMBLES IN JAPAN: 


the Land of the Rising Sun. wy Bev. Canon 
TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D, With many Ilustra- 
tions by Edward Whymper, from Photographs 
and Sketches. 8vo, 10s, 6d., cloth, gilt top. 

“ Dr. Tristram is an experienced traveller, keen in observa 
tion and kindly in appreciation, an accomplished field natural- 
ist, and an enthusiastic collector of things rare or beautiful 
both in nature and art. These qualities have stood him in good 
stead during his visit to Japan.”— Times. 


THE AINU OF JAPAN: 


the Religions, Superstitions, and General History 
of the Hairy Aborigines of Japan. By the Rev. 
JOHN BATCHELOR, C.M.8. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth boards. 

“Mr. Batchelor’s hook is valuable as being the first which 


treats at any length of this strange people 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


AMONG the MONGOLS. By James 
GILMOODOR, M.A., of Pekin. With Engravings. 
2a, 6d,, cloth gilt. 

“ No one who begins this book will leave it till the narrative 
ends, or doubt for an instant that he has been enchained by 
ee 3e) teand distinct in literature, something almost 
uncanny in the way it has gripped him, and made him see for 
ever a scene he never expected to see.”"—The Spectator. 


MORE ABOUT the MONGOLS. By 
JAMES GILMOUR, M.A.,of Pekin. 5s., cloth. 

“The experiences of a devoted missionary, whose gift of cir- 

cumstantial narration has not inaptly been likened to Defoe’s.” 
The Times. 


OLD WANG: the First Chinese 


Evangelist in Manchuria. A Sketch of his Life 
and Work, with a Chapter on Native Agency in 
Chinese Missions, With a Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. By JOHN ROSS, Missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 1s. 6d., cloth, 


GILMOUR and his BOYS. By 


RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. With Illustrations, 
2s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 

The book is largely made up of the letters written by James 
Gilmour to his two boys, between 1886 and 1891. They describe 
many of his self-denying labours in Mongolia, they are full of 
strange and interesting incidents, and they tell, in his own 
graphic style, the story of his life and work from day to day. 


FOR HIS SAKE. A Record of a 


Life Consecrated to God, and Devoted to China. 
Extracts from the Letters of ELSIE MARSHALL, 
martyred at Hwa-Sang, China, August 1, 1895, 
With Portrait. 8vo, 23., cloth boards. 
“A more fitting title could not well have 
intensely interesting volume of letters of Mice Bike eer ie 
The Record. 


GILMOUR of MONGOLIA: his 
Diaries, Letters, and Reports. Edited and Ar- 
ranged by RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. With 
Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

* We gladly wel the b! ition 
of impressive and fascinati ‘ini mn wary booke-a volume Bf 
stand on the same she t i 
OE, Weekly , wi ne biographies of Paton and 


AMONG the DARK - HAIRED 
RACE in the FLOWERY LAND. By SAMUEL 
B. DRAKE, of the Baptist Mission in North 
— = With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s., cleth 

8. 





GLANCES at CHINA. By the 


Rev. GILBERT REI), M.A., of the Ameri 
Vresbyterian Board. With Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 28., cloth. 


Published by 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 
(INCORPORATED), 
56, Paternoster Row, London. 





JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT THE MOMENT. 
A REALISTIC STORY OF PERIL IN 
6s. THE CHINESE CAPITAL. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 

THE CAPTIVE of PEKIN. 
6s By CHARLES HANNAN. 6s. 
With 25 startling Iiustrations of Chinese 

Torture Fiengs by A. J. 8. Saimon. 

Manchester Guardian.—“ A seusational story of more than 
ordinary power.” 5 , ‘ 

Morning Post.—‘* Of strong dramatic real’sm. Chin-Chin-Wa 
is the most striking figure of this powerfully written and 
absorbing story."4Sia8 =. -" 


THE CAPTIVE of PEKIN. 


6s. By CHARLES HANNAN. 6s. 
With 25 realistic Drawings by A. J. B. Salmon. 
Times.—" Told with great vividness. The reader's interest 
does not flag from beginning to end.” 
Sy Daily Telegraph.—“ A remarkable story.... Intensely 
exciting from cover to cover.” 


New Novel by Maurus Jokai, the famous 
Hungarian Novelist. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


DEBTS of HONOR. By Maurus 


JOKAI. With s-ecially Engraved Portrait of Dr. and 
Madame Jé«ai, Author of * Poor Plutocrats,” “ Black 
Diamonds,” &. 6s. ae 
St. Jomes’s Gazette. —“A series of pictures, stirring, sorrowful, 
and gay, but always beautiful.” 3 
Daily Telegraph—‘* Of much force and pathos, and Jékai's 
inimitable pen, * ivid, fiery, humorous, never fails to stir and to 
attract. Full of life and incident.” 


Exciting Detective Stories. 


IN TIGHT PLACES. By Major 


ARTIIUR GRIFFITHS, Author of “Forbidden by 
Law,” & 


A . 68. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A lively and varied series of stories of 
cosmopolitan crime, with plenty of mixed adventure and sensa- 
tion. Such stories always fascinate, and Major Arthur Griffiths 
knows how to tell them.” 


A Humorous Holiday Book, 
BUNCE the BOBBY and the 


BROADS. A Humorous Holidey on the Broads. By 
FRITZ ZORN. With 43 laughable Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
First Review. 
“Handled with humorous touch. A readable and 
entertaining volum-. Just the thing for idle hours at the sea- 
side er on the Broads themselves.”—Morning Herald. 


H Rodoilph De Salis. 


NORFOLK WATERWAYS A 


Guide to the N: eviqable Waterways of the Norfolk Broad 
District. Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the whole, 

by HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS. 1s. net. 
Daily Standard.—“A concise summary of solid information as 
to the rivers which will be found invalu sble to the boating man.” 


London : Jarrotp & Sons, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
LIST. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE: 


A Mystery. 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of “ Wiles of the Wicked.” 


‘Well told, and holds the interest from the first 
chapter to the last ""—Black and White. 
‘© Full of verve and sbarply rea'ised incident.” 
The Academy. 
“Mr. Le Queux exce's in invention.” — The Globe, 


A ROMANCE OF ANARCHY. 


BROTHERS of the CHAIN. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH, 
Autbor of “Briton or Beer?” 


THE GODDESS: a Demon. 


By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of “ The Beetle,” “In Full Cry,” &c. 


The SHIELD of his HONOUR 


By RICHARD HBNRY SAVAGE, 
Author of “‘My Official Wife,” &c. 


THE FLICK OF FORTUNE. 


By THOMAS PARKES. 








F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THIRD EDITION READY. 


The“OVERLAND” to CHINA 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 1€s. 


The Daily “hronicle says: “‘ We trust Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s book will be very widely read. It is full of 
exact information set forth m most readable fashion, 
and it appears at a moment sensationally opportune.”” 


CHINA 
IN TRANSFORMATION. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 
With Maps, Plans, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The Times says : ‘‘ Replete with every information.” 
The Saturday Review says: “A most valuable 
summary of the situation.” 


THE BREAK-UP of CHINA. 


With an Account of its Commerce, 
Currency, Waterways, Railways, 
Army and Navy, and Politics. 


BY 
Admiral Lord CHARLES BERESFORD. 
With Maps, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


ALONE IN CHINA. 


By JULIAN RALPH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with many I)lustratioas, 6s, 


The Daily Mail, June 26, 1990, says: *‘ Mr. Julian 
Ralph’s book, ‘Alone in C-ina,’ is a standard 
authority.”’ 


RUSSIA AGAINST INDIA. 


A New Book on the Struggle 
for Asia. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, 5s, 


FICTION. 
LOVE and MR. LEWISHAM. 


By Hr G. WELLS, 
Author of *‘The Wheels of Chance,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Daily Savas says: “By far the most 
fascinating piece of work Mr. Wells has given us.” 


A GAY CONSPIRACY. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “‘ The Red Republic.” 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The Scotsman says: “‘ The most fascinating of Mr. 
Chambers’s productions.” 
The World says: “A clever and entertaining pro- 
“tphe Speaker Cl d readabl Agreat 
he says: ever and rea Disinad 
success,” 


The LOVE of PARSON LORD 


By MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of “‘ A New England Nun,” “‘ Jerome,” &c. 
Cloth, Illustrated, 6s, 
The Daily News says: “A touching story, in Miss 
Wilkins’s charmiag style.” 
The Speaker says: “‘There are few writers whose 
work has suck distinction as Miss Wilkins’s.” 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street 














